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PREFACE 


This edition of the Bhagavad Gita had its origin 
in a casual remark made by my friend Mr M R Raja- 
gopala Aiyangar about six years ago He said that of 
the two principles that every translator should keep in 
view — namely, faithfulness to the original and the 
purity of the language into which the translation is 
made — most of the translators of the Gita had not paid 
much attention to tne second And m the conversation 
that ensued my friend, who is a sound scholar both in 
English and Sanskrit, promised to help me if I under- 
took to bring out a translation which, while re- 
maining faithful to the spirit of the original, should 
aim at pure and idiomatic English I jumped at 
the idea For I had long felt the want of a suitable 
edition of the Gita with an introduction, text, English 
translation and notes for the use of students in 
colleges, and particularly of students attending my 
religious classes in the Presidency College Hostel I 
started work at once, and, as soon as the introduction 
was ready, I published it m 1925 in the form of a 
separate book to find out how it would be received by 
the public Its success encouraged me to proceed 
wnth the translation and notes, and the present edition 
is the result Much water has flowed under the 
bridge for me during these five years I published 
another book on the Gita, namely. The Gita and 



spiritual Life And circumstances made it my duty 
to write a Primer of Hinduism This involved a 
somewhat closer study of our scriptures and therefore 
my Introduction of 1925 had to be rewritten in some 
places and abridged in others for the purposes of the 
present edition 

I Will now state frankly how I proceeded with the 
translation I had before me the text and as many 
English translations as I could get hold of — those of 
Svarupananda, Mahadeva Sastri, Annie Besant, Edwin 
Arnold, Barnett and Johnston Mr Hill’s translation, 
published by the Oxford University Press in 1928, 
came out only when mine was undergoing revision, 
and I could not make much use of it With these 
aids I wrote out a translation of the wliole Gita and 
sent It in parts to my friend Mr Rajagopala Aiyangar, 
His transfer from Madras has been a great handicap to 
me We could not meet personally and discuss the 
various alternative renderings hly friend carefully 
revised the parts as I sent them and suggested many 
alterations In the light of his suggestions I rewrote 
the whole translation and thought I was at the end of 
my task. But I was only at the beginning of it hor 
when I consulted my esteemed friend Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Professor Kuppuswami Sastriar about the 
publication of my edition, he kindly suggested that v e 
should sit together and examine the translation verse by 
verse to see whether I had giv’en correct interpretat'ons 
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in accordance with the great classical commentaries of 
the Acharyas Though this involved stupendous 
work, I was overjoyed to have my translation scrutiniz- 
ed and improved by one of the greatest Sanskrit 
scholars (probably the greatest) now living Many of 
my friends have seen both of us engaged in this 
labonous task in the Sanskrit Professor’s room in the 
Presidency College after sunset and sometimes late m 
the night when all the bustle and the noise in the 
beach had died away I would spread my MS and 
my copies of modern translations on my side of the 
table and he would spread all his ancient commentaries 
on his side, and in the middle there would be two big 
dictionaries — one from Sanskrit to English and the 
other a Dictionary of English synonyms My share of 
the work was comparatively easy I had only to read 
from the MS my translation of a particular verse and 
then sit still and perhaps yawn, while the great scholar 
opposite to me glanced as quickly as he could at half 
a dozen learned commentaries on the verse and finally 
approved or disapproved of my version In the 
latter case both of us would screw up our eyes 
and hunt for the appropriate English word or phrase 
Sometimes my friend would laugh at my love 
of monosyllabic words and characterise it as ostenta- 
tious simplicity I i\ould retort that English was not 
Sanskrit and that no uncouth sesquipedalian com- 
pounds could be tolerated It ivas a merry game 
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played as hetv,een a Gulhver and a Lilliputian And 
it went on for about three years, of couise, with lonp 
intervals when the college was closed Sometimes I 
thought I should never see the end of my labours 
However, at last, the woik was over, and I sat up and 
typed the whole revised translation But as I did so, 
I feared that in my loyalty to my friend in Madras, to 
whom the Gita is a booh of revelation, I miglit have 
become disloyal to my other fnend at ICumbaUonam, 
to whom the Gita is pure literature I feared that my 
translation, in becoming more faithful to the ongmab 
might have become less rhythmical or idiomatic as 
English. So I again submitted the type written copy 
to Mr Rajagopala Aiyangar, who ag.rin patiently went 
through the whole and made some suggesUons I 
revised the translation again for the third or the fourth 
time in the light of Ins reraarhs But I must frankly 
confess that even after all this process I am not 
wholly satisfied with the rendering The fart is, as 
Professor Sylvain Levi once remarked, the Gita is 
untranslatable. .Shelley truly says in his Lefence of 
Poetry — 

" It were as wi^-e to cast a violet into a crncitile 
that you might discover the formal principle of its 
ccilour and odour, as '-cck to transfuse from one Ian- 
gunge into another the creations of a poet Tlie plant 
must spring again from its'ted.crit nih bc.ir no Hoiver 
— and this IS the bw.rthen of tlie curse of B.ibti 
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I heartily wish that I had not the unwisdom to 
undertake this work But having once undertaken it 
and having spent so much of my time and energy on 
it and having given so much trouble to my fiiends, I 
thought it my duty to publish this edition for what it 
was worth For all its numerous faults I am entirely 
responsible and not my friends, because there are 
many places in which for one reason or another 
I could not accept their suggestions And for its 
merits, if it has any, I am in a great measure mdebted 
to them As I can never repay the debt of gratitude 
I owe to them, I will now content myself by mscrib- 
ing this book to them 

In preparmg the notes I was greatly helped by 
my tutor Pundit Padmanabha Sastri who read with me 
and explained to me the relevant portions of the com- 
mentaries of Sankara, Anandagin, Madusudana Saras- 
wati, Nilakantha, Ramanuja, \'edanta Desika and 
Madhva. I have also consulted the modern com- 
mentaries of Tdak (through a Telugu translation), 
Rangacharya and Aurobindo Ghose 

I am thankful to Dr Subrahmanya Sastri of tlie 
Tamil Lexicon office for revising the notes, and to my 
fnend and colleague Mr K. Swaminathan for reading 
the English part of the proofs and often making valu- 
able suggestions 


DSS 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE GITA 

The Bhagavad Gita is not only an authoritative 
Hindu scripture read every day by millions of men and 
women in this country, but also one of the world’s 
greatest books It has passed through countless 
editions, it has been commented on by a host of 
scholars, and it has been translated into many Asiatic 
and European languages It is treasured everywhere 
as a precious possession because one sees in it some of 
the greatest heights to which the human spirit ever 
soared in its contemplation of God and the 
problem of life. Therefore it behoves every Hindu 
student to study reverently this remarkable book, and, 
what IS more important, to try to bring its teaching 
into Vital relation with his everyday life It should be 
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remembered that the Gita is a book addressed not to 
the hermit living in a forest, nor to the theologian 
trying to build a system of thought, but to the common 
man, to the average citizen u ho lives in society and 
who is anxious to know what his duty is and how he 
should discharge it and thus wmrk out his highest good. 

The best w'ay for a beginner w ho wants to study 
the Gita is to go through the bare text or translation 
several times w’ithout any comment? rj*, marking ail (he 
passages that appeal to him most and bringing his 
inner life to bear on them When once he attempts to 
do this, he will find that the Gita comes into contact 
wuth his spiritual life at various points and sheds a 
tender and gracious light on them Gradually his 
mind will be illumined, and he w'lll see a wealth of 
meaning too deep for words m verses w’hich others 
pass by without a comment There are hundreds of 
passages in the Gita w'hich wnll startle us with new 
suggestions wdien we begin to apply to them our own 
experience As we grow' old in years, we see a wider 
and wider application of the sacred w'ords In fact the 
more we know' of life, and the more w’e taste of its 
sweets and bitters, the better shall we understand the 
meaning of this great scripture Its great popularity 
is due not so much to any specific doctrine it teaches, 
as to its immortal ex-pression of the various phases of 
man’s spiritual e.xpenence One can no doubt read it 
through in a couple of hours. But it will take a lifetime 
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to understand all that it implies We may even say 
that the Gita will not begin to yield its real meaning to 
us until we learn to brood over its verses lovingly for 
several years and try to translate them into our lives. 
Every student should therefore read the book for 
himself every day, brood over it and try to live by it. 
After he has thus exhausted his own experience in 
interpreting it to himself m terms of his own life, he 
might turn to some of the great commentaries for 
understanding the difficult verses, especially those 
which presuppose a knowledge of the scientific theories, 
like the Samkhya, which were current at the time when 
the Gita was produced 


II 

THE AGE OF THE GITA=‘ 

The Epic age that gave birth to the Gita was an 
age of expansion when Brahmanism became Hinduism 
By tlie Epic age we mean that period m our history 
when the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, mcluding 
the Gita, took their final shape. It is now admitted 
that the nucleus of the two Epics had been in existence 
long before this period But it was the Hindu 
Renaissance which followed the decline of the 

* The student is warned that the account given in this 
section IS largely a matter of hypothesis and imagination 
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Mauryan empire in the second century B C thatga\e 
to these books their present didactic form and setting 
The special problem of India then was, as it is again 
to-day, how to bring about a unity in a vast mass of 
heterogeneous population containing various races 
with different levels of culture The Upanishads had 
no doubt proclaimed a unuersal religion based on the 
inherent divinity of the human soul But the age that 
followed that great era of religious re\ elation v, as one 
of rather little minds The Brahman priests of the 
Sutra period made little attempt to translate the 
Upanishadic ideals into the realities of life By their 
Gnhya-Sutras and Dharma-Sutras they had organ- 
ized their 0T>n class and prescribed to themsches 
a rigorous discipline But they still worshipped the 
old gods and clung to the old and narrow conceptions 
of Dharma, as if the seers of the Upanishads had never 
lived and taught The rigour of the old sacnfical 
religion was in no way lessened and the paiochial 
character of the Brahmanical ethics was still ma-n- 
tained Except for the advance in tue Law of Karn'* 
and the recognition of the sovereign virtue of the new 
Atma-Vicya taught m the Upamshad'-, the religion of 
the early Sutras V, as m no way difterent from that ol 
the pre-Upanishadic period The Brahmans of tl o 
Sutra age never attempted to rerrocld their instituticns 
m the light of the new univc'sa' religion ' leanahile 
what they never attempted to do IL ddha att-mp'^d 



and succeeded for a time That great statesman and 
teacher widened the concept of Dharma, worked out a 
scheme of life in accordance with the speculations of 
the age of the Upanishads and founded a religion which 
in theory at least recogmsed no racial or class distinc- 
tions Though he formally repudiated the authority 
-of the Vedic tradition, l^e v.*as in some respects far 
more faithful to it in spirit than those who accepted it 
and made a fetish of its letter His new religion cleared 
the ground and made such large political institutions 
as the Mauryan empire possible But apparently it 
levelled down too much For in a few generations the 
superstitions of the lower strata choked the etliical 
idealism of the higher classes in the Buddhist fold 
When the moral seventy of the early Bhikkus gave 
place to fantastic beliefs. Buddhism began to decline 
Moreover the great emphasis laid by Buddha on 
monastic life robbed the society of its most efficient 
members No wonder therefore that the Hmdu 
thinkers came to look upon Buddhism as an anti- 
social force as well as a heresy According to its 
scheme of life domestic virtues were at a discount, and 
many necessary steps in the spiritual growth of man 
were skipped. Renunciation and contemplation were 
always preferred to citizenship and action, and the 
principle of Sannyasa was believed to be of universal 
validity 

The reaction came at last during the so called 
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Epic age Both the religions had to set their houses 
in order The Brahmans had learnt a lesson from the 
Buddhist Sangha. They saw the mistake they had 
committed in not carrying the masses with them They 
had made their knowledge a sort of secret doctrine 
and not a rule of life. If the peculiar circumstances of 
their country rendered levelling down of all social 
distinctions undesirable, it was their duty to begin the 
work of le\’'elhng up As they had failed to do tins, 
they had the humiliation of seeing what they regaided 
as heresy become the religion ol the paramount 
State That State was now declining under the 
rule of Asoka’s successors, and so there was a 
chance for them to recover the lost ground The 
Hindu Renaissance that followed the decline ol 
the Mauryan empire is best studied in the existing 
recensions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
These ancient sagas which the people loved were made 
the instruments of a great religious revival The old 
ballads were re-wntten, supplemented, and so o\erlaid 
with didactic matter that they became the \'edas of 
the multitude The teaching of the Upanishads was 
brought home to the understanding of the common 
man through the ideal characters and the dialogues in 
the Epics Thus at last the gates of the temple were 
thrown open to all classes The knowledge which 
had remained the exclusive possession of a small 
class u as made available for all In tlieory the old 
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restriction was still retained, but it was meaningless 
when in practice every Vedantic truth was explicitly 
taught in these popular encyclopsedias of Hinduism. 

At the same time the Hmdu scheme of life which 
is expressed by the formula of Dliarmai thakaina- 
inokbha and which had originated in the Sutra period 
was now definitely fixed and widely taught The 
nation-builders of the Epic age clearly laid down that 
the purpose of life was fourfold, namely, dharma 
(duty), artha (wealth) kama, (desire), and moksha 
(liberation) The first three of these constitute the 
path of Pravntti (active life), and have to be gained in 
domestic life That is, a man has to be a member of 
society and discharge his duties as a householder and 
citizen He has to acqui’-e wealth, gratify his legiti- 
mate desires, practise virtue and work for salvation 
The final stage of life for which his whole career has 
been a preparation is one of Nivritti or complete 
surrender and hence of Moksha or liberation Thus 
the formula of Dliarviartliakaviainoksha , which indi- 
cates the ideal of complete life taking into account all 
the facts of human nature without doing violence 
either to the flesh or to the spirit, was a corrective to 
the monastic Buddhism of the times It was proclaim- 
ed in a thousand different ways m all the literature of 
of the Hmdu Renaissance — the two Epics, the Code of 
Manu and the subsequent Puranas This point 
regardmg the two paths of Pravntti and Nivritti, the 
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former gradcsliy leading to the I? tier stiould be 
careiuily borne in mind for we shall hnd trat it gives 
the clue to the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita 

In accordance with the scheme of h'e tlius out- 
lined, domestic virtues were glonhedand a philosophy 
of active life v, as developed Ideal types of character 
representing all stages of life v'ere ciothed m epic 
grandeur and set before the nation \Ve have in the 
Epics not only the ideal hermit or sannyasin but also 
the ideal king, the chaste vri^e, the loyal brother, the 
disciplined student, the righteous citizen and the 
faithful servant It is ditncult to exaggerate the 
educative induence on the nabonal ruind of such 
concrete examples as Rama, Lakshmana, Sita, 
Yudhishta.ra and Bhishma These have moulded 
Hindu society as the Homeric characters moulded 
Hellenic society Thus the aostract trulls of the 
Upanishads became vital forces holding tcgetner a 
great civilization only when they v.ere incarnated in 
epic types The formula of DliarirartJ'-i' ^.naviof s! a 
would have remained only a formukt it it had not been 
exemplified m a thousand ■uays by the innumerable 
lives of the saints in the Epics and the Puranas True, 
many of these stones are rather wild and fantastic 
But behind ali their extravagant imagery one can see 
the single, unalterable and perfect scneme of lile 
uh'ch has sustained Hindu society th-oughout its 
che^uerel nis'-ory. 
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When religion was thus brought home to the 
•masses it underwent some inevitable modifications. A 
highly metaphysical or mystical religion could only be 
for the few. The Vedantic Absolute which, according 
■to the famous words ot Ya^navalkya, could only be 
described by the expression “ Not this, not that ” is 
not for the multitude On the other hand, if it was to 
become popular, an appeal had to be made to the 
hearts and imaginations of men Therefore the cold 
and austere metaphysic was kept m the background, 
and the warm theistic elements in the Upanishads were 
developed to the fullest extent, and emphasis was laid 
on the personal aspects of the Deity In place of the 
impersonal or supra-personal Absolute we have now 
an Isvara, a personal God, who has created all beings, 
who upholds the order of the universe and who readily 
responds to the call of bhakti or devotion For 
instance, the Bhagavan of the Gita is not only the 
immanent principle in the universe, not only “ the 
Ihread on which the pearls of creation are strung, ” 
but also the Friend and Saviour of men. He assures 
us that no man who does good ever treads the path of 
woe, that no devotee of His will ever perish, and that 
those who love Him will soon find Him ‘entering their 
hearts and dispelling the darkness of ignorance by the 
shining lamp of wisdom ’ He assures us that in times 
of national decadence He appears on the scene to 
protect the righteous, that no sin can really pursue a 
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man who has taken refuge in Him, and that peace 
comes to the soul which recognises Him as 'the Lord 
of all the worlds, the Friend of all beings and the 
Recipient of all sacrifices and austerities Thus He is 
not only a creator and destroyer, but also a loving 
protector Hence arose in this period the Hindu 
conception of Tnmurti or the threefold form of God 
One and the same Isvara was viewed from three 
different points of view, viz , of creation, protection 
and destruction 

But the most notew'orthy development in the 
popularization of religion in the Epic age is the doctrine 
of Av'atar or divine incarnation It is but a step from 
that of Tnmurti In the Upanishads the Absolute is- 
described as a Being not only transcendental but also 
immanent All created beings are only His partial 
manifestations All men are inherently divine The 
divinity in man becomes most resplendent when he 
identifies himself with the eternal order of the universe 
and carries out the will of God Great national 
heroes whose lives or teachings have become a per- 
manent possession to posterity are therefore to be 
reckoned as special manifestations of God on eartli 
It IS Vhshnu, the Protector, himself that out of His 
compassion for mankind comes down from time to 
time in the shape of such god-like men Thus the 
feeling for the concrete m religion led not only to tiie 
development of Theism, but also to the concept or v 
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of Trimurtx and Avatars The further steps in the- 
same p’-ocess were temples, images, processions 
and pilgrimages — in a word, all the parapher- 
nalia of a popular religion with which we are well 
acquainted 

This religious expansion by which Brahmanism 
became Hinduism during the Epic age was partly the 
result of a new political outlook In the literature of 
the preceding ages it is only the kingdoms between the 
Himalayas and the V’lndhyas that figure prominently, 
and the tribes beyond these barriers are considered as 
bemg more or less beyond the pale of civilization In 
other words, we have no all-India outlook But after 
the Mauryan empire and the missions of Asoka, we 
have not only an all-India outlook, but also the 
influence of foreign civilizations on our own For the 
first time probably in our history it is felt that India, in 
spite of all its complexities of races, kingdoms and 
creeds, is really one. This fundamental unity is- 
enforced in several passages in the Mahabharata, and 
its recognition is one of the great landmaiks of this 
period The heroes of the great Epic are significantly 
represented as having under their sway the whole of 
India Further both the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata mention various foreign nations like the 
Greeks, the Scythians and the Parthians The 
invasions of Alexander and the establishment of 
Hellenic kingdoms on the frontiers of India had 
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already brought together tne cultures of the ta'o 
distinguished branches of (he Indo Germanic family. 
Thus in its clash of cultures, its great mental expan- 
sion, its schemes of evangeli/ation, its concern for the 
masses, its search for unity, its pi ide m the past, us 
hopes for the future and its enthusiasm for reconstruc- 
tion, the so-called Epic age was a period of Renaissance 
And the finest (lotver of that Renaissance is the 
Bhagavad Gita 


l!f 

THE FORM OF THE GITA 

It IS V. cll known that the Gita is an episode in the 
dioaclic Epic, the Mahabbarata It occurs just before 
♦he momentous battle between the Pnndavas and 
Kauratason the holy field of Kurukshetra Wiiile 
the neroes are blowing their conchs, and the clnsii of 
V capons is about to begin, Arjuna raises his famous 
boa/, but seeing in front of him his teachers, kinsmen 
and friends whom he has to kill, he IS overcome with 
grief and pity He drops his bow and refuses to fight 
Thereupon his friend and charioteer Krishna discusses 
with him all the implications of duty, remov'cs liis 
difficulties and makes him do the work for which he 
had come to the battlefield 

The Gita is thus a dialogue between Krishna and 
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Arjuna at a very dramatic moment in the great war. 
Without m any way denying the historicity of the inci- 
dent on which the scnpture is based we may say that' 
the dialogue was a recognised literary form through 
which religious teaching was conveyed in ancient times 
It IS frequently used in the Upanishads and the Bud- 
dhist scriptures The device of the story of the Maha- 
bharata itself is that of a dialogue within a dialogue 
In the Santi-Parva of the Epic we have long and inter- 
minable dialogues between Bhishma and Yudhishtara 
on Hindu philosophy, ethics and sociology And the 
characters m such dialogues are sometimes histoncal 
characters and sometimes purely mythical ones Even 
Prajapati, the Lord of beings, figures occasionally as a 
character So the Gita is following a well knotvn 
literary tradition when it gives its teaching in the form 
of a dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna, who 
are frequently described in the Epic as Nara 
and Narayana The indication is accordingly clear 
that it IS a dialogue between man and God, 
and that the teaching is supremely authoritative The 
originality of the Gita, however, consists in its choosing 
an intensely dramatic moment to deliver its message 
Its purpose, as we shall see, is to reiterate the message 
of the Upanishads and apply it to everyday life. Its 
gospel is the old gospel of knowledge but applied 
to a life of action Therefore in form as well as 
subject-matter the Gita follows the ancient tradition. 
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-and at the same time it is a wonderful extension of 
lhat tradition 

Now in this dialogue we should clearly under- 
-stand the position of Arjuna to whom the teaching is 
addressed. Arjuna is the hero of the Epic He is 
the chosen instrument of divine justice To him is 
assigned the most important role in the great war. He 
has long been consecrated to this task His whole 
life has been a preparation for it And now when the 
■critical moment comes he falters He is swayed by 
personal feelings and hesitates to obey the stern cal! 
of duty He fails to become the instrument of dnine 
j'ustice because the consequences are painful to him. 
He IS convinced that his cause is righteous. He knows 
that his brother Dharmaraja is the very embodiment 
of righteousness, while the enemy Duryodhana is the 
very embodiment of wickedness, and that it is his duty 
as a Kshatriya prince to overthrow evil which has been 
■so long and so shamelessly triumphant in the land 
He has accordingly come to the battlefield with the 
intention of fighting, and has led thither a host of 
allied armies The hopes of all men are centred m 
him and his well-known prowess. And he also knons 
that he has by his side Isvara Himself m human form 
to guide and direct him, and therefore he is bound 
to succeed. In spite of all this he is earned away by 
a weak senitmentality because many persons near and 
dear to him will have to be killed inevitably in the 
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discharge of his duty His position is similar to that 
of a judge who hesitates to pronounce the sentence of 
death on a relative of his who has been proved in his 
-court to be guilty of murder Arjuna is the supreme 
example of a man who is tempted to desert his post of 
duty at a critical hour, because the consequences of 
remaining there are extremely painful to him 

As for the other interlocutor in the dialogue, we 
have already said that He stands for the Supreme 
Deity The identification of Krishna with Isvara is 
>one of the fundamental principles that give to the 
Mahabharata its epic unity The great Epic is one of 
growth. It IS the work of several hands during several 
ages It is as much a Samhita or collection as the 
Rig Veda or the Upanishads Hence its bewildering 
complexity But behmd all its complexity there is a 
unity which is implied as much in its conception of 
the Avatar as in the feud between two noble houses. 
For a fight between two allied tribes which took place 
in the remote past was magnified by tradition into an 
event of tremendous importance in which the national 
imagination saw an ethical and religious significance. 
Such a great war involving the fate of so many peoples 
could not have been fought without the intervention 
of God. Hence the idea which shaped the later recen- 
sions of the Epic was that the poem described a colos- 
sal fight between the forces of good and the forces of 
'Cvil in which the former came out victorious with the 
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help of God in human form Accordmgly there is 
always the insistence on the righteousness of tne 
Pandava cause, the characterization of the \; ar ?s a 
dharma-yvddha and the identification of Krishna n uh 
the Supreme Deity But as several hands uorkea at 
the picture it must be admitted we have no consistent 
work of art Different levels are reacned m the 
delineation of the Avatar It is only in the Bhagavad 
Gita that this master conception which is fitfullv 
present throughout the Epic is lully realised and justi- 
fied Had it not been for the Gita, the conception oi 
the AiuVatar w'ould not have bean the ideal of power 
that it has been It is hardly necessary' to say ih-^’t 
this conception in some form or other has dominated 
the religious thought of almost all races Atatar 
Bodhisattva,i\Iessiaii, Saviour, Prophet — these are only 
different names for almost the same conception Tne 
ideal Person thus indicated is eitlier an exemplar}' 
man of action or a superhuman religious teacher Ti.e 
hero of the Ramayana is an example ol the former, and 
the founder of Buddhism is an example of the latter 
The Ramayana attempts a single task, that of repre- 
senting the Avatar as a man of action and therefore it 
is more of an art'stic success than the idahaoharata 
which attempts the more ambitious task of comb-ning 
the two ideals For Knsnna, the Avatar of the Maha- 
bharata, who holds aff tne strings of action, was con- 
ceived to be both a rr?n of action a”d a religiOw^ 
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teacher Probably we have here a confluence of two 
streams of tradition — one descending from Krishna, 
the Kshatriya prince of Mathura, and the other from 
Knshna, the disciple of Ghora Angirasa mentioned m 
the Chandogya Upamshad who taught that a man’s life 
is the true sacrifice — a doctrme which is so well 
amphfied in the fourth chapter of the Gita What- 
ever that may be, the artists who wrought at 
the figure of the Avatar in the Mahabharata under- 
took too great a task and were only partially suc- 
cessful. Either the historical matter was too stubborn 
for them, or they could not rise to the spiritual 
heights necessaty for the realisation of such a grand 
conception The different portraits of Krishna m the 
Epic remmd one of the different figures of Buddha 
m the frescoes of Ajanta. For these great works 
of art, like the Mahabharata, are not by a single 
hand Nor do they belong to a smgle age. The 
anonymous artists of difterent epochs, though 
workmg on a common tradition and with the same 
hieratic purpose, achieved different measures of 
success. The different figures of Buddha only reveal 
the mmds of different ages and the skill or the want of 
skill of different artists They do not affect the 
character or the teaching of the Blessed One So it is 
with the portraiture of the Bhagavan in the Maha- 
bharata What He was in history we can only guess 
by the reflection we see of Him m Epic and Purana, in 
2 
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song and legend That He is an Avatar is established 
beyond a doubt by His sublime teaching which is 
treasured for us in the Gita He has therefore become 
the Beloved of India, and is looked upon as a fuller 
revelation ot Isvara than even the hero of the 
Ramayana 


IV 

THE MESSAGE OF THE GITA 

We have already said that the message of tlie 
Gita IS the same as the message of the Upanishads 
applied to every day life The central teaching of the 
Upanishads is best illustrated by the following verse 
from the favourite Upanishad of the Author of the Gita, 
namely, the Kathopanishad — 

" The One who control*- all and who is the inner 
soul of all beings and who makes His one form into 
many — the wise who perceive Him abiding in them- 
selves shall have eternal happiness, and not others " 
The Gita applies this gospel of ancient wisdom to 
the everyday life of the common man and says — 

*■ He from whom all beings proceed and by 
whom all this is pervaded — by worshipping Him 
through the performance of his own duty does man 
attain perfection,” 

Thus tne later scripture makes the performance of 
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one’s duty the means to the spiritual vision and happi- 
ness described in the earlier scriptures The Upanishads 
concern themselves more or less with the end of the 
spiritual journey, while the Gita, which is a layman’s 
Upamshad, concerns itself rather with the beginnings 
of it The path of light begins with moral discipline 
and obedience to the law It ends m spiritual freedom 
when the individual feels he is a part and parcel of the 
iill-embracing Spirit The Gita compares spiritual life 
to a hill with a serene life of contemplation at the top 
and an active life of service at the base. It is thus a 
gospel of spiritual life with a particular emphasis on 
its ethical stages, as it is addressed to a layman It has 
a small word ‘YOGA’ which it uses comprehensively 
to denote the whole of spiiitual life ‘YOGA’ gives 
■the clue to the Gita. This word is not used here in 
any narrow or technical sense of thought- control, but 
m a broad and comprehensive sense meaning spiritual 
life in all its manifold phases Yoga is cognate with 
•the English word ‘ jmke ’ and means union or fellow- 
-ship with God Spiritual life is nothing but fellow- 
•ship with God through service, through devotion, and 
"through contemplation The Gita accordingly uses 
■the word ' YOGA ’ innumerable times in its seven 
' bundled verses and rightly calls itself a Yoga-Sastra 
Its Isvara is termed a Yogesvara, and the ideal man 
^hat it delineates IS called a Yogin 

True spiritual life begins with moral discipline 
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and faith in God. The Gita accordingly condemns in 
severe terms all evil-doers, atheists, free-thinkers and 
rehgions hypocrites who, without ever making a sincere 
attempt to reach God, go the dovTiw’ard path These 
do not know' what spiritual life is and must pass 
through countless years of travail and tribulation 
before they see the light Then there are men who 
are satisfied with low' types of religion and inferior 
standards of conduct The Gita gently takes these in 
hand and leads them up to a higher level Rituals, sacri- 
fices, popular forms of w’orship, severe penances, ascetic 
ways of life and cast-iron rules of traditional ethics are 
criticised in a spirit of sympathy and love and replaced 
by a purer and more inward and living religion It is 
pointed out that rituals may be observed, but that 
they should serw'e to purify the heart Sacrifices may 
be ofifered, but they should be the sacrifices of the 
spirit and not merely of material objects Popular 
deities may be w'orshipped,but it should be understood 
that they are only partial manifestations of the one 
immanent and transcendental Isvara. The technical 
Yoga of concentration may be practised, but it should 
be practised w’ithout unnecessary torture of the bod>, 
and it should lead to a state of mind m which the 
Yogin feels the happiness and misery of others as his 
owm And, lastly, the traditional rules of Dharma 
should be followed, but they should e\er be in hiirg 
contact with the final aim of all ethical and rehg.'oas 
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life, namely, fellowship with God It should be re- 
cognised that all these are only mean*? to an end, and 
not ends m themselves Their value has to be judged 
by the degree to which they promote the end And 
the end is Yoga or the union of the soul with God. 
The Gita has no patience with those who would make 
them ends in themselves and thus block all further 
progress It condemns them as fools, unwise men, 
men of little minds, and even men of fiendish obsti- 
nacy. It tolerates neither the arrogant freethinker 
who discards all scriptures and becomes a law unto 
himself, nor the blind literalist who makes a fetish 
of his scriptures and follows the letter of the law and 
kills its spirit 

Nothing IS more typical of the wisdom and the 
progressive spirit of the Gita m this respect than the 
way m which it extends the traditional concepts of 
Yoga, Karma, Yajna and Dharma We have already 
said that Yoga in the Gita is not merely thought- 
control as in the tecnnical Yoga-sastra, but the whole 
of spiritual life which aims at union with the Supreme. 
Similarly, Karma in the Gita does not mean merely 
obligatory or optional rites as in the ritualistic codes, 
but all human actions from the lowest acts of self- 
preservation prompted by nature to the highest acts of 
self-forgetting love prompted by Spirit. And the 
status of one’s soul is to be determined ethically and 
not ritualistically. It is to be judged by the standard 
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of moral purity, and not of ceremonial puiity So also 
Yajna in the Gita does not mean animal sacrifices, nor 
sacrifices of merely material objects, but all activiuos 
of man prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. A Iile of 
self-control is a sacrifice, a life of disinterested scholar- 
ship is a sacrifice, and even a simple exercise in breath- 
control done for the purification of the mind is a sacri- 
fice in its own way Lastly, Dharma in the Gita is 
not simply the caste duty of popular ethics, but ihe 
duty imposed on man by his own nature and tendenc- 
ies as well as by his birth and profession, and it has 
always to be judged m the light of the end it has m 
view. Thus the Gita everywhere follows the old tradi 
tion, but extends it in such a way as to recreate it 
Hence none of these ancient formulas can do justice 
to the width of its outlook or the profundity of its 
teaching 

It is sometimes said that the Gita is a gospel of 
nishkamakarma or selfless action Even this time- 
honoured formula does not adequately express the 
meaning of the scripture For it expresses only the 
negative side of its teaching, but not its positive side 
It only points out that the Gita wants us to eliminate 
kama or selfish desire which is generally at the back of 
human action, but it does not point out that the Gita 
substitutes in its place jnana or the knowledge of a 
higher Self The ideal Vogm does not merely cea'-e 
to be a man of the v.orld He becomes a ma.n ot 
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God. He IS a man who works m this world discharg- 
ing his duties efficiently and selflessly, but who lives 
in a world of Spirit where success and failure have a 
different connotation For when the soul puts forth 
its moral energy in the form of a righteous act, a 
gentle word or a kind thought, it may fail in the 
external world , but, as every religious man knows, 
it IS crowned with success in the internal world of 
Spirit As long as a man sets the goal of his life in 
the external world, he is subject to uncertainty And 
even when he succeeds, his success can give him no 
permanent joy But if he shifts his goal from the 
material world to the spiritual world, he will soon 
realise that there is no such thing as failure in life. 
The ideal Yogin of the Gita is one who has set the 
goal of his life not in this world, nor in a heaven which 
he hopes to reach after death, but in a world of Spirit 
of which he is a denizen even here and now That 
world is not only one of permanence and reality, but 
also one of freedom The more a man feels at home 
there and does his work here, the more he has of 
eternal life To abide in it constantly and to feel that 
he is no longer a separate self with interests of his own 
but an agent of God carrying out His high purpose — 
that IS the goal of man’s life according to the Gita, and 
not merely to do nishkamakarroa 

Again, it should be noted that the Bhakti or 
devotion taught in the Gita is not the excessive 
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emotionalism of some of the Bhakti schools of 
mediaeval India. In fact one of the most remarkable 
features of this scripture is the perfect balance it 
maintains between the various components of spiri- 
tual life Its conception of Yoga or fellowship with 
God involves incessant work as well as ardent love 
and serene wisdom. To be drawn towards God is to 
imitate Him and to work as He W'orks For does not 
God w'ork incessantly ^ Does not the w’hole creation 
under His direction move on in an easy and effortless 
manner '* Does He not maintain the law and order of 
the universe ' Does He not send us sunlight every- 
day, and now send forth rain and now' withhold it ? 
And has God any object to gam by all this work^ Has 
He anything to achieve which He has not already ’ 
And does all this work of His as Isvara in any way 
interfere with His eternal rest and profound peace as 
Brahman, the Absolute ’ These are some of the ques- 
tions suggested by the Gita to the Yogin who w'ants 
to live in fellow’ship with God In several passages it 
■enforces its teaching by the example of Isvara And 
it eloquently points out that the ideal Yogin who lives 
in unbroken fellowship with God experiences pro- 
found rest even when he is engaged in incessant 
; action He ever arts, and yet he acts not This is 
not merely a Samkhya doctrine as some suppose, but 
the expression of a profound mystic experience 

Some of the modem formulas that we have learnt 
’Y 
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from the West in recent years fare no better m their 
interpretation of the Gita To say that the Gita is a 
gospel of duty for duty’s sake or that it is a gospel of 
•social service or humanitarian work is to narrow 
unduly the scope of the great scripture, and even to 
mistake its meaning Duty for duty’s sake is a cold 
-and Stoic doctrine, and the ideal character that it sets 
before us is the wise man who is not pertuibed by the 
desires and passions of the world The Gita also, of 
course, teaches us that we should cultivate a calm 
indifference to outward circumstances and detach 
-ourselves from the world Equability or indifference 
to the so-called pairs of opposites — pleasure and pain, 
heat and cold, success and failure, gain and loss — is 
taught on almost every page of the scripture But, as 
the very word Yoga implies, detachment from the 
pleasures and pains of the world is only the negative 
side of spiritual life, the positive side being attach- 
ment to God The Gita clearly says that until this 
contact is well established the negative self-disciphne 
alone would be ineffectual and purposeless The 
ideal Yogm of the Gita accordingly is not merely a 
wise man who relies on his own strength of mind m 
the face of trials and temptations He is not rnerely a 
philosopher treating with contempt the vain shows of 
ihe world No doubt, he does stand up against all 
forms of evil and injustice, and he does treat with con- 
■lempt the vain shows of the world. But his strength 
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is derived from God His insight is due to the- 
illumination of Grace. And his contempt towards the 
vanities of the world is due to his preception ol the- 
realities of the spiritual world behind it The ^'o§lr. 
is a man who has surrendered his self-wili, and Ines 
only to carry out the will of God He is a man who 
lives in God and m whom God shows Himself. Vour 
Stoical wise man can never have the feelincr of sell- 
forgetting love, devotion, joy and exaltation of spirit 
which the ^’ogin has, who always lives in the pre- 
sence of God and does His work 

Similarly, the Gita is not merely a gospel of 
social service or humanitarian work The ideal Vogin 
that it describes is not a man who puts mankind w 
place ol God He does not worship society, he wor- 
ships God. He IS a servant ol God before he become'' 
a serv'ant of man To him divine sersice comes lirst, 
and social service next With him work for liuraanity 
is only a mark or manifestation of that abounding life 
w'hich comes to one who has entered the kingdom ot 
Spirit Social service which is divorced from spiri- 
tuality is only an artificial flower which has neither ide 
nor fragrance The Gita, no doubt, in a famous 
phrase insists on the importance of nork for the good 
of the world But it insists much more on findicj 
God who IS the source of all goodness. 

Xor, again, is it correct to say that the Gila 
opposed to the ancient ideal of Sannyasa or renuucia- 
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tion. There can be no religion without renunciation 
One cannot be both a man of God and a man of tlie 
world What the Gita says is that an informal 
Sannyasa should be practised in active life before one 
IS fit for formal Sannyasa The spirit of Sannyasa 
should pervade all the activities of a man whether he 
IS a student or a householdei or a recluse. We 
should learn to live in the world w’lthout becoming" 
worldly, as a lotus leaf lives in water without becom- 
mg wet Our senses should learn to move freely 
amidst sense objects without feeling attraction or 
repulsion, and to act always in obedience to the higher 
Self True Sannyasa does not consist merely in 
retiring from the world, but in subduing it to the pur- 
poses of the soul Pravritti and Nivritti need not be 
two different paths opposed to each other On the 
other hand the former should be a preparation for the 
latcer Therefore, while recognising that the aim of 
the Gita, along with the other hteratuie of the Epic 
age, is to coriect the over-emphasis on mere formal 
Sannyasa, we should not commit the mistake of 
thinking that it goes against all Hindu tradition and 
exalts mere works above love and knowledge of God 
What then is the true message of the Gila ? The 
formula at the end of every chapter of the scripture 
''alls it a Yoga-Sastra No other formula ancient or 
modern can indicate the scope of the Gita better tlian 
this For the Gita is a gospel of spiritual life in all 
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its phases In a hundred different ways it points out 
ihe increasing happiness of Yoga or union with God 
gained through service, love and knowledge, and the 
increasing misery of Kama or mere self-centred desire. 
The soul which is of divine origin can have peace and 
rest only in a world of Spirit, where there are harmony, 
permanence and freedom, and not in this world which 
IS full of strife, and change and bondage TJie path of 
Yoga leads us into that spiritual world while we are still 
remaining in this, whereas the path of desire leads us 
only round and round this world In other words, 
when a man eradicates his desires based on the 
delusive notion of a separate self and trains his heart 
to flow out in love and sympathy towards all beings, 
and looks upon the faithful discharge of his duties as 
the highest form of worship of God, he treads the path 
of light which leads him to his true home. On tlic 
other hand, if he cherishes his desires and hugs the 
delusion that he is a separate individual with interests 
of his own, alwa3’'s in opposition to those of others, and 
looks upon his duties as only means to self-assertion 
or self-aggrandisement, he treads the path of darkness 
and w'anders aimlessly in the world of change which 
'W'e call Samsara 
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V 

TI-IE SYNTHESIS OF THE GITA 

The comprehensive nature of the teaching of the 
Gita can be fully understood only when we know its 
relation to the various schools of thought that flourish- 
ed in India at the time. The scripture shows the 
widest toleration It is only with atheists, materialists 
and freethinkers that it has no patience. It denounces 
these in scathmg terms, and condemns their specious- 
arguments and misguided actions We do not exactly 
know what established schools of thought are 
included in this condemnation There is no doubt 
that those who came to be known later as- 
Laukayahkas or Charvakas are the prmcipal of- 
fenders It has been suggested that Buddhists and 
Jains are also included m the description But it is 
only those whose doctnnes result in wicked deeds that 
seem to call forth the wrath of the Teacher. The Ime 
of toleration that He draws is the lowest possible He 
shuts out from Grace only those men of fiendish nature 
who have in them “ neither punty, nor good conduct 
nor truth ” 

It has already been shown how the teaching of 
the Gita transcends that of mere ritualism The 
God of the Gita is not only a Yajnesvara but also a 
Yogesvara Sacrifices are acceptable to Him, but 
they should be the sacrifices of the spirit Offerings- 
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•sire pleasing to Him, but they should pi oceed from n 
devout heart Heaven is the reward he gives to the 
religious soul, but it is a heaven here and now, it is 
ihe spiritual kingdom within us Thus we have 
progress from an external and mechanical religion^ 
such as is taught in the ritualistic Mimamsa, to 
an internal and spiritual religion But the older phase 
is not entirely discarded The Hindu mind is too wise 
and tolerant to break away abruptly from the oast or to 
prescribe the same forms of worship for all It 
recognises that for the immature soul religion has to be 
rather external and mechanical 

The Gita equally transcends those schools ol 
Vedanta that go to the other extreme and preach 
absolute quietism Its mam source of inspiration, ns 
we have seen, is the Upamshads. In lact the Gita is 
the layman’s Upanishad The Upamshads were origi- 
nally taught as a secret doctrine to tliosewho were 
men of approved character and spirituality Therefore 
there wms no need to emphasise the first two aspects of 
spiritual life — kaima and bhakti But m the Epic age, 
when the religion of the Upamshads was popularised, 
karma and bhakti had to be as clearly expounded as 
jnana For the same reason more emphasis had to be 
laid on the personal aspects of Isvara than on the 
impersonal aspects of the Absolute. Thus the 
Gita has done an invaluable service to India and 
also to the world by making the teaching of the 
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Upamshads more effective, and their appeal more 
universal 

The relation of the Gita to the Bhagavata school 
of theism has also to be recognised. The consciousness 
of sm on the part of man and the idea of redemption 
•through Divine Grace are the characteristic doctrmes 
-of this school Some scholars have hastily assumed 
that the passages in the Gita which show great con- 
sideration and tenderness to sinners were due to 
Christian influence But, apart from all questions of 
chronology, these ideas are found so inextricably 
blended with the characteristically Hindu doctrines of 
Icarma and rebirth and the four castes that it is almost 
■critical perversity to say that they are imported from 
abroad Again the doctrine of PrapatU according to 
•which a man has to surrender himself absolutely to God 
for the salvation of his soul was originally a Bhagavata 
■doctrine It is expressed in various places in the Gita 
but especially in the char aiua-s /oka (XVIII 66), which 
IS often quoted The emphasis on the personal 
aspects of God which makes the Gita a theistic scrip- 
ture and not a philosophical speculation is also partly 
due to the Bhagavata religion In fact, some critics 
■are of opinion that the nucleus of the Gita was a 
Bhagavata manual and that it gradually grew into a 
Yoga-Sastra Whatever that may be, there is no doubt 
that a warm current of love and devotion to a personal 
God flows from the Bhagavata school into the Gita 



But it is kept in due subordination to the severe 
teaching of the Upanishads What the Bhagavata 
religion would be if this control were relaxed is amply 
shown to us by the excesses of its later scriptures 

The relation of the Gita to the Samkhya and Yoga 
systems is very important Many verses in the Gita 
cannot be understood without at least an elementary 
knowledge of these — especially the Samkhya But in 
the first place it should not be forgotten that at the 
time of the Gita, Samkhya and ^’oga were no rounded 
systems of thought Their doctrines were still in a 
rather fluid state, and the terms they used had not hard- 
ened into technical terms Many ideas and expressions 
were common to the Samkhya, Yoga, Bauddha and 
Vedanta schools So it is uncritical to read into the 
language of the Gila the clear-cut doctrines of the later 
philosophical systems Hov%'e\'er, it cannot be denied 
that the Teacher was as much influenced by the specu- 
lations of Kapila, the reputed founder of Samkhya, as 
by the revelations of the Upanishads He included 
Kapila among \k\^'itbkutjs of God And He tried, it 
possible, to uork the speculations of that great thinker 
into the grand synthesis of His Gita The task uas 
not an insuperable one For at the time of the Maha- 
bharata the Samkhya thought was still theistic as in 
the Upanishads It had not yet become a duahslic 
atheism 

Accoroing to the Samkhya system the universe- 
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con'?ists cf two eternal realities, one conscious 
and the other unconscious The former is called 
Purusha and the latter Pradhana or Prakriti There is 
an infinite number of Purushas all independent of one 
another and devoid of any qualities Thev are the 
silent spectators of the various modifications of Pralc- 
riti. Prakriti is either universal matter or universal 
energy. It has three gunas or dispositions viz , sattva 
or goodness, rajas or passion and tamas or dulness. 
When these dispositions are in equilibrium. Prakriti is 
quiescent But when the equilibrium is disturbed by 
the presence of souls, the dispositions act on one 
another and we have evolution The first product of 
the evolution of Prakriti is iMahat, which in its psycho- 
logical aspect is also called Buddhi The next pro- 
duct of evolution is Ahamkara or the prindple of 
egoism which is also both psychological and cosmic 
And from Ahamkara are derived, on the psychological 
side, manas or the mind in a narrow sense, the five 
jnanendriyas or sense-organs of perception, and the five 
karmendriyas or organs of action, and on the cosmic 
side are derived the five so-called tanmatras or subtle 
essences of sound, touch, smell, form and taste And 
finally, m order that these subtle essences may be per- 
ceived by the sense-organs each of them is supposed 
to evolve a corresponding gross substance called 
mahabhuta. Thus corresponding to the five tanmatras 
we have mahabhutas or sthulabhutas rr- ether, air. 
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light, water and earth These constitute, on the one 
hand, the universe and, on the other, the gross bodies 
assigned to souls according to their merit The 
proces<^ described may be put in a tabular form 
thus — 

Pradbana or Prakriti or A\ i .ikta (1) 

I 

BuddUi or Mahat (2) 

I 

Abamkara (3) 


1 1 1 Tho five (4-8) 

Manas The five The fire Tanmatrai 

(9) Jnanendnyas Karmendnyas or 

(lfi-14) (15-19) Suksbroabhutn'! 

I 

The five 
Mahabhiit.it 
or Sthiilabhut.ii! 

(20-24) 

The series from Prakriti to Mahabhutas consists 
of twenty four things and therefore along nith 
Purusha we have twenty-five tattvas or categories in 
all in the Samkhya system But the most important 
point to be noticed is that Purusha is unrelated to 
Prakriti. He is a mere passive spectator of all the 
changes that Prakriti undergoes He is the eternal 
seer free from all qualities, movements or actions. 
He is beyond the senses, beyond the mind and be>ond 
intellect. All these are, as we have seen, only the 
modifications of Prakriti. Therefore joy, sorrow, sin. 
merit, birth, death and release— all properly belong 
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■to Praknti and not to Purnsha Punisha remains 
Tintouched by these He is pure self-illumining 
consciousness. But ignorance of his own nature is 
the power that keeps Parasha enchamed. In his 
Ignorance he fancies himself subject to all the changes 
of Praknti. And this delusion wrought on him by 
Prakriti can be destroyed onlv by the true knowledge 
of his real nature. When Parasha obtains the true 
knowledge, he reaches katvalya or the state of isolation 
from Praknti, which is his liberation He then becomes 
a ms-tratgiinya or a trigunatita — that is, one free fiom 
the thraldom of the three qualities of Praknti. Thus 
■salvation can be got only through true knowledge, and 
not through works For works mean a greater con- 
tact of Purusha with Praknti, and that results only in a 
heavier bondage. As there is no reference to God in 
this system either as creator or saviour, it is termed an 
atheistic system 

Let us now see how far these Samkhya ideas are 
utilised in the Gita Tlie Gita accepts the concept of 
Piaknti, which is also found in the Upanishads 
It accepts the three gunas and the evolution of the 
twenty-four tattvas It admits that our actions are to 
be attnbuted to the forces of Praknti in us and not to 
the soul which is above these It admits that the soul 
is deluded in thinking that it is the doer, while it is the 
•senses, manas, ahamkara and buddhi that are respon- 
•sible for eveiything that is done. It also admits that 
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the liberated soul is free froiu this delusion and knows 
its own true nature and transcends the three gunas oi 
Prakrrti 

But the Gita alters the trend of the wholeSam- 
khya thought by its Upanishadic conception of the one 
Purusha of whom the other Purushas are only parua! 
manifestations And this Paramapurusha or Paru- 
shottama is not only a witness, but also a governor. 
Prakrit! is His Prakriti. Its changes are directed by His 
will. He is the Antaryamm — the God immanent m 
all creation PrakriU is His lower manifestation and 
the sonls are His higher manifestations. As Prakriti is 
thus an aspect of God, contact with it is not evil On 
the other hand, it is only by working in conjunction 
with it to carry out the purpose of God that the in- 
dividual can transcend bis individuality Further the 
liberated Purusha is not merely free from the thraldom 
of Prakriti He is in conscious union with God. 
Thus at every step the atheistic dualism of the !?ter 
Samkhya is avoided in the Gita The Teacher hn> 
simply made use cf the Samkhya analysis of the w orki 
and the mind of man in his popularisation of the 
Upanishadic teaching. It may be that the Samkhya 
analysis is now* superseded and its account of cvoia- 
tion must give place to more scientific theories But 
that does not in any way invalidate the teaclrng 
of the Gita and the Upanishads based on religious 
.experience 
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Every religious teacher has to make use of the 
-scientific knowledge of his time His teaching is 
inevitably coloured by the current scientific theories as 
well as by the current social beliefs But it is mere 
bigotry to insist on faith in the scientific theories of a 
former age simply because they happen to be 
mentioned in scnptuies And it is misplaced ingenuity 
to read modern scientific ideas into ancient systems 
Nothing is gained by such inteipretations, and mean- 
while a positiv'e disservice is rendered to religion It 
should be frankly admitted that belief in a particular 
scientific theory or a particular social order is the 
perishable part of a scripture It belongs to the husk 
that covers the living seed Had it not been for the 
accident of its being associated with spiritual truth 
it would probably have been forgotten long ago. 
So in reading a scnoture we should take care to esti- 
mate its scientific beliefs at their true worth. In under- 
standing the genius of a religious teacher we have to 
ask ourselves not whether he was in advance of the 
scientific knowledge of his time, but whether he had 
the courage to discard old scientific beliefs that had 
come down to him along with his religious tradition 
and to accept the nascent theories of his own time. 
For, while the former test is a manifestly unjust one, 
the latter shows a virile rmnd swiftly moving with the 
times and eager for progress And if the teacher not 
only accepts the new theory but also cautiously avoids 
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its excesses and makes it truly subservient to his 
spiritual experience, his greatness is established beyond 
a doubt. Such a teacher is the Bhagavan of the Gita 
He is a great expounder of the Upanishadic tradition, 
but He courageously discards its old cosmological 
theories and accepts the new scientific theories ot 
the Samkhyas Pie not only accepts the SamMiya 
theory of evolution, but also, by His insistence on the 
Upanishadic Absolute, avoids its atheistic tendencies 
and overcomes its dualism. 

The relation of the Gita to Patanjah’s Yoga 
system is similar to its relation to Kapila’s .Satnkliya 
In fact there is no essential difference between the 
Samkhya and Yoga systems except that the latter 
prescribes a detailed sadhana for liberation and makes 
a faint mention of God Patanjah accepts the dualism 
of Kapila and believes m the theory of the evolution of 
the world from the apparent contact of Purusha and 
Prakrlti, and prescribes a severely graded discipline of 
the mind for reaching Samadln The various stages ot 
the discipline are yama or abstention, niyama or 
observance, asana or posture, pranayama or regulation 
of breath, pratyahara or the withdrawing of the mind, 
dharana or the fixing of the mind, dhyana or medita- 
tion and samadhi or rapture of union The tvliole 
process is called Yoga which is defined as chitta vrtttt 
mrodhn or the stopping of the mental movements As 
these movements are the results of tlie action of 
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Pralcriti on Purusha, they have to be restrained so that 
the latter may become independent of the former. When 
Samadhi is obtained, Purusha transcends the gunas of 
Prakriti, and is free. 

God IS not an essential element in this 
system However, devotion to Him is said to 
remove all obstacles in the path of Yoga. And He 
IS defined as a Purushavisesha or a particular 
Purusha who is untouched by the actions, results 
and imperfections of the world He stands out- 
side the other Purushas and Praknti He is not 
immanent in creation, nor is He the creator. The 
evolution of the world does not depend upon Him 
Nor is the liberation of souls directly brought about by 
Him And salvation does not mean union with Him. 
He IS only the model of a liberated Purusha By 
devotion to Him, however, the other Purushas can 
become like Him. For He is the first teacher of Yoga 
in whom omniscience lies m germ 

This short account of tlie system will show how 
far it IS from the Gita First of all the Gita uses the 
word Yoga in a much wider and more varied sense. It 
uses the term sometimes to denote karma, distinguish- 
ing it from the term Samkhya which merely denotes 
jnana It uses it also m the sense of mental concen- 
tration Again it uses it m the sense of power, well- 
being and synthesis But, above all, it uses it in the 
sense of fellowship with God. It is mamly in 
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Chapter VI of the Gita that the word is used in the 
sense in which Patanjah uses it Here and elsewhere 
mention is made of the eiglit Yogangas or accessories 
of \ oga, but not at all in a systematic manner 
Particular care is taken to see that the regulations 
prescribed are not harsh Arjuna rightly describes 
the Voga taught to him as charactensed by samya or 
evenness It does not run to excess It advocates 
moderation in eating and sleeping, and not severe 
fasts and vigils It advises no difficult postures nor 
prolonged breathing exercises. It insists only on the 
Yogin’s seeing all things as parts of one Reality 

Again, there is no comparison between the con- 
ception of God which we have in the Gita and that 
winch we have in the Yoga system. According to the 
Gita, God is both transcendent and immanent He is 
present everywhere in creation and e.xtends beyond it 
He determines all its activity He helps all souls uith 
His kindly presence at their centre He is a Redeemer 
within call At the same time He is the impersonal 
Brahman of the Upanishads. In a word, the Puni- 
shottama of the Gita and the Purushavisesha of the 
Yoga system are poles asunder It is interesting to 
notice however, that both of them are \ ogesvaras 
Only the Yoga of the one is a mere channel of mental 
discipline, while the Yoga of the other is an ocean of 
spiritual life 

The relation of the Gita to Buddhism is not so 
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-explicit as its relation to the other schools of thought 
we have considered But it is none the less import; nt 
Buddha taught the importance of morality. His gospel 
was one of ethical idealism He widened the concept 
of Dharma His Dharma was of universal application. 

It was not confined to the four walls of a caste system 
as the Hindu Dharma was. Though the Gita also 
emphasises the importance of righteous life and 
■though it connects Dharma with character and tenden- 
cies as well as profession, and makes it the means 
•to Yoga and not an end in itself, it is rather 
conservative in its attitude towards caste duties 
But in all other aspects of religious life and 
experience it leaves Buddhism far behind Early 
Buddhism ignored the religious consciousness of man 
and therefore found it difficult to substitute a higher 
'motive for conduct in place of tanha or desire which it 
-sought to eradicate In Buddha’s scheme of life there 
was no room for love of God. Therefore it became 
iralher an ascetic code of morals Nor did Buddhism 
invest the goal of ethical life with any positive 
character Nirvana was always described in negative 
■terms It was often interpreted as mere extinction 
it was not made clear that what was meant was only the 
extinction of the limited consciousness of the indi- 
vidual Consequently a desire for nirvana v.as no 
satisfactory parallel to the jnana or bhakti of the rival 
■system as a motive for conduct So it was that the 



Gita in its final form in the Epic age vas able to take 
the wind out of the sails of Buddhism It pracdcallr 
absorbed and transcended the gospel of Buddha Anc 
as it remained faithful to the immemorial rehs’ons 
tradition of tlie land and did no violence to the caste 
feeling, it established itself firmly in India while 
Buddhism had ultimately to leave the land of its birth 
In the r^Iahayana Buddhism that followed in the foot- 
steps of the Hindu revival Buddha himself was exalted 
to the rank of the Snpreme Deity, and devotion to him 
supplied a long- felt relig'ous need One of the scrip- 
tures of this new religion, Saddharmapundanka 
or the Lotus of the True Law, is accordingly a clce 
parallel to the Bhagavad Gita 

From what has been said above it will be seen 
that the Gita is a mighty river v.uth many tributaries It 
is like the Ganges Many a tributary joins it in its 
course, from the Mimamsa, Vedanta, Bhagavata 
Samkhya. Yoga and Bauddha regions But the mam 
stream comes from the Himalayan heights of the 
Upanishad« Lov/er down the ru'er if r, e taste ihe- 
Vf'ater, we cannot say from what tributary it comes The 
v/aters from vanoas sources mix almost perfectly and 
they are all one stream There is no doubt, therefore, 
that once in the nistory of Indian thought a gram 
iynthesis was achieved, and it v.as appropriately ca’^ei 
Yoga. For Yoga means synthesis as well as ucio'. 
with God. V hich is the goal of all religious endea’ our 
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The Bhagavad Gita 


CHAPTER I 


^ 5 ^ 33 ^: 1 

?TTWi qiu^«^rd^ 11 X 

DhntaraslUra scud . 

1. On Kurakshetra, the field of righteons war^ 
when my people and the Pandavas had assembled 
together, eager for the impending battle, Tvhat did they 
do, 0 Sanjaya ? 


3^7^—— 

g mu<^<nfr% ^ o-^I=(nrn5| 1 

«iNi'434^^T 11 

Sanjaya said : 

2 When King Doryodhana sa- the army cf the 
Pandavas arrayed for battle, he ere— near to me 
teacher and said these words 



4S 


^ ft; II 

11 “ Therefore do ye all support Bhtshrca 
standing firm m ail the fronts m your respecti\e 
divisions 

ftilTTi? ^r iidmcin n 

12 In order to cheer him up the aged Kuru his 
valiant grand-sire, roared like a lion and blev’ his 
conch 


cm: TomRwgtjn-: i 

13 Ttien suddenly conchs and Icettiedrutus, 
tabors and drums and boms blared forth , and the 
sound was tumultuous: 



qrm^r&r f^r ^ ii 

l-t. Then stationed in their great chariot, nhich 
was yoked uith v.hite horses, Krishna and Arjuna 
blew their celestial conchs 
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M ’A 

15 Knshna blew his Panchajanya,and Arjuna his 
Devadatta , and Bhima of terrible deeds blew his huge 
conch Paundra 


16 King Yudhishthira, son of Ktmti, blew^his 
Anantavijaya ; and Nakula and Sahadera blew their 
Sughosha and Manipushpaka 


^n^f%STT«3TcTu: II \'Z 
17. And the king of Kasi, the chief of archers^ 
Sikhandin, the great warrior, the invincible Satyali, 
Drishtadyumna and \*irata- 


-s V r .. , 

5'<-( v.'i;!* i 

\3 




=C .b ' y 5, 5 / 


and the Strong arnrec sen cr nn.n_£.n.i. on a_ sines 
cs 

/ 


blew ih'^w rrirc 
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^-ThT 55^ 11 9 ^ 

19. The tcm’altijoTis uproar rent tne hea-ts ol 
Dliritarashtra ? .«:Gn.':, for it made the earth and the 
heavens re<;ot:nc; 

' s ' ' 

‘^T-'sq: !1 "^o 

20 Then Arjun?, nhnse banner bo'e the cre^t 
ofHanurnan, looked at the sons of Dhntarashtra dra-aTi 
up in battle , and as the clash of aieapnns began, he 
took up his DO'^' 

^ JTeTTT ( 

7<T ii 

21 And O King, be said tnese uords to Krhnna 
Arj^ina said 

Drav up m> cranot O kh'S'^na between t' e 
two a-mles 


S-;W ^ 1( 

22. And I v.dl lock on the^e men stand-rg 
eager for batde and see ” ho-r I m js* contend :n 
the sf-Ke of wa-. 
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II 

23 I wish to observe tliose who are assembled 
here ready to fight and eager^o please in battle the 
evil-minded son of Dhntarashtra 

— 

?TK?r 1 

p-mro ii 

Sanjaya satd 

24 Thus addressed by Arjuna, Krishna drew up that 
fine chariot, O Dhntarashtra, between the two armies 

^ ^Tfr%crriT i 

25. In front of Bhishma, Drona and all the chiefs 
he said, “ Behold, O Arjuna, these Kurus assembled 
here ” 


c 

C 

26. Then saw Arjuna standing there fathers and 
grandfathers, teachers, uncles, brothers, sons, grand- 
sons, and comrades 
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27. And also fathers-in-lau’ and bosom friends 
in both the armies. When Arjuna looked on all these 
kmsmen thus arrayed, 


55^ It 

28. He was overcome with great compassion 
and said these words in sadness 
Arjima said 

“ When I see these, my kinsmen, drawn up and 
eager for fight, O Krishna, 


^ ^TT^rfot 5^ =sr i 

^ II 

29. My limbs give way. my mouth is parched, 
my body trembles, and ray hair stands on end. 

^ =? ? tr; li 

30 Gandiva slips from my hand and my skin 
bums all over I am not able to stand, my mind is 
reeling. 
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JT ^ ^r li 

31. And I see adverse omens, O Krishna, nor 
do I expect any good in slaymg my kinsmen in the 
^'hght 


^ ?r ^ ^ i 

f% jfn%^ 1% STT II 

32 I desire no victory, O Krishna, nor domi- 
nion nor pleasures Of what use is the kingdom to 
ns, O Krishna, or enjoyment or even life ? 


5TT ^rmr: ^ i 

^ 'O 

33 Those for whose sake we desire kingship, 
delights and pleasures are arrayed here m battle, 
risking their lives and nches 


^N|4: ^ r^f^r^TCr: I 

37f^^r: TT^; ii 

34- Teachers, fathers, sons and also grand- 
fathers, uncles and grandsons, fathers-in-law and 
brothers-in-law and other kinsmen. 



STR i;^r: 5 irfr^ ii 

35 These I would not kiU. though kil'ed my- 
self, 0 Krishna, even for the sovereignty of the three 
worlds, much less for this earth 


r%?r ^ Jfrfcf: 1 

36. What joy can be ours, O Kn-iuia, when ne 
have slam the sons of Dbritarashtra' Only sin will take 
hold of us when we crash these evil he.artecl men 


^ ^-r ^tpt mm n 3\> 

37 Therefore we must not slay our kinsmen, 
the sons of Dhritarashtra For how can we be happy, if 
we kill our own kindred, O Krishna ’ 


=T tffjr; II 3 <: 

38 Even if they, v.hos'e minds arc overpowered 
by greed, see no evnl in the ruin of kinsmen, and tm 
crime in treachety to inends. 
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39 Why should we not learn to turn away from 
•this cnme, O Krishna, we w ho see the sin of ruining a 
■tribe ? 


^rcIJTT: I 

W ^ II Vo 

40 By the nun of a tribe its ancient laws 
perish , and when its laws perish, lawlessness prevails 
•throughout the tribe 


#5 II 

41 And when lawlessness prevails, O Krishna, 
■the high-born women of the tribe go astray , and when 
women go astray, there anses conlusion of castes 


M* \3 NO 

^fWk^i%^; II v^ 
42 And this confusion leads into hell the tribe 
itself as well as those who have destroyed it For the 
• -spirits of their ancestors fall, deprived of their ollenngs 
•of water and nee 
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^rpjjcrrj ii 

43. By the misdeeds of those who destroy a 
tribe and create confusion of castes, the immemorial 
laws of the tribe and the caste are rooted out 


'stdl'i’l 1 
f^TW II 




44 And we hear it said,0 Krishna, that the men 
of the tubes whose laws are rooted out needs must 
live m heli 


45. Alas ’ what a great sin w'e have resolved to 
commit in striving to slay our kinsmen through our 
greed for the pleasures of the kingdom ! 


^ WTFFT: I 

'4ldV.rJ?T ^ II 

/X ^ va 

46 Far better would it be for me if the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, weapons m hand, should slay me in the 
battle, while I remain unresisting and unarmed. 
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II ^vs> 


Sanjaya satd 

47. Having spoken thus bn the field of battle 
Arjuna sank down on the seat of hxs chariot and cast 
away his bow and arrow, his heart overwhelmed by 
grief 


1% ^fTR^FTT 

In the Upanishad ot the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
science of the Absolute, the scripture of Yoga, and the 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjuna this is the 
first chapter entitled 

THE DEPRESSION OF ARJUNA 
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CHAPTER II 

— 

^F-Jigciixj' 11 1 

Sanjayci sard 

1 He u'as thus overcome with pity, his eyes 
were filled with tears and became troubled, and he 
was much depressed. Then Krishna said these nords. 


The BJ'agavan sazd 

2 Whence has this loathsome feeling come 
upon thee, O Arjuna, in this crisis ' It is ignoble, it is 
disgraceful, it debars thee from heaven 


?Tr ^ Tifft qpT I 

q7?^ II ^ 

8 Do not yield to this v.'eakness, 0 Arjuna, for 
it does not become thee Shake off this base faintness 
of heart and stand up, O dreaded hero ' 
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?5m: 5rf^ww !! 'i 

Arjtma said 

4. How can I attack Bhishma and Drona in 
battle with my arrows, O avenging ICrishna ^ Worthy 
of worship are they to me 


5 It IS better indeed to live as a beggar in this 
world without slay mg these venerable teachers For, 
though they are mmdful only of their gains, they are 
my teachers , and if I should slay them, all my joys 
even in this life would be stained with blood 


6. We do not know which of these tno is better 
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for us, nor do we know whether we shall conquer them 
or they will conquer us The very men whom if 
we slew, we should not care to live, even they, the 
sons of Dhrltarashtra — are arrayed against us 


fiTcq^st ht ii vs 

7. My heart is stricken nith the weakness of 
compassion , my mind is perplexed about my duly, 
and so I ask thee Tell me for certain 'r.hich is better. 
Teach me, for I am thy pupil and have taken refuse in 
thee. 


IT TK 

MU| 1 

S Even if I should obtain the rich and un- 
rivalled sov’ereignty of the earth and the lordship of 
the g^ods in heaven, I do not know v, hat would drive 
away this grief that dries up my senses 
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T^c^: I 

^ ^ JTrf^i^^cqr ripff snj5 ^ ii 

Sanjaya said 

9. Having thus addressed Krishna, the mighty 
Arjuna said he would not fight and remained silent 

I 

10 As he thus remained in grief, O Dhntarash- 
ira, between the two armies, Krishna seemed to smile 
and spoke these words 

:?pfpTTT^q-pq- 

iTirr^r^ wro i 

'TF^: II ^ t 

The Bhagavan said 

11. Thou weepest for those whom thou shouldst 
not weep for, and yet thou speakest v.mrds that seem 
■to be Wise Wise men weep neither for the dead nor 
for the living 

^ ^ JT ^ cRTT^: 1 

q- % sHTTlrr: ’irq; II 

12 Never was there a time when I did not exist. 
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nor thou, nor these kings of men Never will there 
be a time hereafter when any of us shall cease to be 


JT 5^fW II X 3 

13 As the soul in this body passes through 
childhood, youth and old age, ev'en so does it pass to 
another body A wise man is not deluded by this 


TOT II 

14 The senses in contact with their objects, 0 
Arjuna, give rise to heat and cold, and pleasure and 
pain They come and go, and do not last for ever. 
Endure them, O Arjuna 



fl; I 

1.") The man who is not affected by these, 0 
chief of men, and wlio remains the same in plea'^ore 
and pain, steadfast — he is lit for immortality 

r.yi II 

16 The unreal never is, the Real never is not , 
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ihe conclusion about these two is well perceived by 
■seers of Truth 


17 Know that to be indestructible by which 
^11 this IS pervaded None can cause the destruction 
of this which is immutable 

II \ 6 

18 Transient are said to be these bodies of the 
eternal soul which is indestructible and incomprehen- 
sible. Therefore fight, O Arjuna 


^ I 

^ ^ II \ <{ 

19 He who thinks it slays, and he who thinks it 
is slain — neither of them knows it well It neither 
•slays, nor is it slain 


vipf ^ ^ I 
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R?r.’ »rp4^rs?f uiV 

^ ^R 1! ^ C 

20 It IS never born, it nev'er dies, nor having 
once been dots it again cease to be Unborn, etern?!, 
permanent and primeval it is not slain, when the bod 7 
is slain 


^'CrSR-^pi ^ I 

^ H qw % qiq; ii \ \ 

21 He who knovs that it is indestructible and 
eternal, and that it has neither birth nor change — how 
can tliat man slay anyone, O Arjoca, or cause anyone 
to slay ? 

^ SKRTfH 

11 

22 As a person casts off worn-out garments and 
puts on others that are new, so dues the inner roan 
cast off worn-out bodies and enter into others that are 
new. 

'I[44T; I 

^ ^ STpRR ^THFR: II 

23 Weapons do not cleave him , fre does net 
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bum him , water does not make him wet , nor does 
■the Wind make him dry 

f^: ii 

24, He cannot be cloven, he cannot be burnt, 
he cannot be wetted, he cannot be dried. He is eter- 
nal, all pervasive, unchanging and immovable. He 
IS the same for ever 

SD 

25, He IS said to be unmanifest, inconceivable 
and unchanging Therefore, knowing him as such, 
thou shouldst not gueve for him 

rrsrrf^ TTcnrrtl' li 

26 Even if thou boldest that he is frequently 
Dorn and that he frequently dies — even then, O mighty 
Arjuna, thou shouldst not grieve 

fl: ^ I 

r{W?mfRS^ ^ ^ II ’x** 

21 For whatever is born is sure I© die, and 

5 A 
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whatever dies is sure to be born agcin Therefore {c 
what IS inevitable thou should'st not gne\e 


28 Mysterious is (lie ongui of bc:^g^, manife^'l 
their intermediate stage, O Ariuna and mjsteriot^ 
again is the'r end What is theie fcr grief in this' 





r ^ 





•i5 1 


^TTS^f ^ II 

29 One locks upon him rs ? ot’k el, another 
]i]i.ev/ise speaks of him as a ano'htr hears ct 

him as a ma^-vel , and e\ er aTc-'' heaiirg, one nt' or 
knows Jnm 


Iff ft =^'ftr i 

30 Tlie soul that d’/ells in t'lc It-, ic- oi all, 'J 
Arjuna, can never be slain Therefore t„ou shoo ■ 
not grieve for any creature 
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^ fk^ \[ \ ^ 

31. Further, if thou shouldst regard thine own 
duty, thou shouldst not faltei , for to a Kshatriya there 
is no higher good than a righteous wai 


32 Happy are the Kshatnyas, O Arjuna, who 
come by such a war that offers itself of its own accord 
as an open door to heaven 


^ Ryqr 'Tm^=5tr% ii ^3 

33 But if thou wilt not wage this righteous wat, 
thou wilt relinquish thy duty and thy honour, and wilt 
incur sin 


=^'rri'^RfnR=sq^ li 

34. The world will ever speak of thy dishonour 
and to a man who has been honoured dishonour is 
W'orse than death 
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^ ?TRJT% H 

35 The great warriors will think thou hast Hcd 
from battle through fear, and those that held thee in 
high esteem will make light of thee 


tRfferr: i 
^\WK 5 II 

36. Many a vile woid will th}' enemies speak 
slandeiing thy strength. Could anything be more 
painful than that ’ 


fT^rnfRrg ^fkmi il sw 

37. If thou fall, thou wilt go to heaven , if thou 
win, thou wilt enjoy the earth. Theiefore, arise, 0 
Arjuna, having made up thy mind to fight 

^r^Tf^nrr ^rsr?)’ i 
^ II 

38. Pleasure and pain, gam and loss, victory 
and defeat— treat them alike and gird thyself for fight. 
Thus thou wilt not incur sin 
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3W W ^\k 5TU^f^ II 3S 

39 This advice that has been given to thee is 
of the highest knowledge Listen now to this of selfless 
conduct. If thou follow it, O Arjuna, thou wilt break 
through the bonds of action 

II I? o 

40 In this no effort is ever lost, and no harm is 
ever done Even a little of this law will save a man 
from great fear 

V 

41 In this the resolute mind has a smgle aim , 
but the thoughts of the irresolute aie manifold and 
endless 

^iR^r TFT \ 

TTTIT^r: TP4 Tlf^' II 

fi{rjTrf^fti-^p5r Tfr |i V3 

42 & 43 Fools who rejoice in the letter of the 
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Veda say, ‘‘There is nothing else but tins ” Their 
souls are ndden with desire, and they long for n Para- 
■dise they quote fiond texts that give out rebirth as (he 
reward of rituals and lay down various nte^ for the 
acquis’tion of pleasuie and power 


^ h'i ^ ci -it M yi vh f nt I 


fr?:; 




II 


Therefore those that are attracted to plea* 
sure and power are carried away by these woids, and 
have not the resolute will of a steadfast mind. 




EfTT i 


45 The Vedas treat of Xatare’s threefold dis- 
position. But do thou transcend this, 0 Arjuna be 
free from the pairs of opposites, be steadfast m purity, 
never care for possessions, but possess thy soul 


-ijjqriitir s's'TT^ ( 

n (4 ^ I’m* 11 

As is the use of a pond m a place Hooded 
with water everywhere, so is that of ah the \ edas to ? 
Brahman, veho knows 
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?rr i 

TTT ^ u 

47 Work alone ait thou entitled to, and not to 
its fruit. So never v\ork foi fruit, nor yet desist from 
work 


^ ^ U 

4S Work with an even mind, O Arjuna, having 
given up all attachment Be of even mind m success 
and in failure. Evenness of mind is called Yoga 

^ 11 
49 Far inferior indeed is mere action, O 
Arjuna, to equanimity of mind So take refuge in 
equanimity iMiserable are they who woik for fruit 

-3^ I 

^FTFIFT 3^^ || 

jO a man of even mind puts av;ay here both 
good and evil. Therefore strive foi Yoga Yoga is 
s-kill in action 



hi i 

51. Sages of even mind, who gue up the fruits 
of then actions, are ireed from the bonds of bath, and 
go to the place l^here no ills exist 

^ hM ^TTTo^r^-f ^ II 

52. When thy ramd has ciossed the slough of 
delusion, tlion wilt become indifferent to what has been 
learnt and also to what is jet to be leaint 

VO 

53. When thy mind, which is distracted by the 
\"edic texts rests steadfast and him in spirit — th.n 
wait thou gam true insight 


f^T^fr: N^rpTpT Jrird' li 


Aijuvasatd. ^ 

54 What IS the marl, of the man of stea . 
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fast wisdom, of steadfast spirit 0 fvnshna? How does 
the man of firm understanding speak, how does he 
sit, and how does he walk^ 


The Bhagavan said 

55 When a man puts away all the desires of 
his mind, 0 Arjuna, and when lus spirit finds comfort 
in itself — then is he called a man of steadfast wisdom 

36 He who IS not perturbed m mind bv adver- 
sitj^ and who has no eagerness amidst prosperity, he 
fiom whom desire, fear and anger have fallen away — 
he IS called a sage of firm understandino- 

rrsir 11 

v37 He w'ho has no attachments on any side, and 
w'ho does not rejoice or hate when he obtains good or 
evil, — his wisdom is firmly set 



^ 37JTr5iT%r i 

irf^n^r ii 


58 When a mtip vjthdrars ])is senses fioin 
•tfaeir objects on every s.de, as a toitoise cIo;s ils 
Jmbs, tlien is his wisdom firmly set 


Vf^-‘ I 
'Tt li 

59 The objects of sense fall away from tlio em- 
bodied soul w hen it ceases to feed on them, but the 
'taste for them is left behind Even the taste falls av ay 
when the Supreme is seen 

^ l%TrkT. I 

II 

60 Though a man may ever '^tiive, 0 Arjuna, 
rnd be e'ver so use, his senses I'uil rebel and carry oh 
his mind by force 


^ fl; II 


<■ 0 


61 So he sho'uld control them all and lemam 
-steadfast and devoted to me , for he wnosc seii'^cs arc 
under contio! — his ivisdom ;s firmly set 





62 When a man dwells m his mind on the 
objects of sense, he feels an attachment foi them. 
Attachment gives rise to desire, and desire breeds 
anger. 


II S ^ 

63 From anger comes delusion, from delusion 
•the loss of recollection, irom the loss of lecollection the 
Tum of the understanding, and from the rum of the 
understanding he perishes 


64 But a man of disciplined mind, who moves 
among the objects of sense with his senses fully under 
bis control, and free from love and hate — he attains 
to a clear vision 

?3%:?5rRrt uR?:^fqr=Tr^j% i 

ms 11 

65. And in that clear \ ision theie is an end of 
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all sorrow , lor ihe man ol dear vision soon acquires 3 
serene compiehension 

ff 1 

^ II 5 

66 WJien a man has no self control, he can have 
no comprehension, nor can he Jiave the power of 
contemplation And nithout contemplation he cm 
have no peace , and w hen he has no peace, Imw can he 
be happy ' 

ff^RT ft TOT 1%#^ 1 

jT^f sTii^rfsrwqF^T^ II 

67 When Ins mind runs after the rowing senses, 
it carries oft with it tlie understanding, as a gale carries 
away a ship upon the ixaters 

FnjCrrTTR i 

68 Theiefore, 0 mighty Atjuna, he vhD=e 
senses are all withdrawn from tiieir objects— Ins 
wisdom IS firmly set 

=!Tr TTHTfcT i 

69 What IS night for all bemgs is t’-e lice ct 
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waking for the disciplined sojl , and wliat is the 
time of waking for all beings is night lor the sage who 
•sees 





70. The man into whom all desires enter as 
the waters enter into the sea, which, though ever filled, 
Temains wnthm its bounds — such a man attains to 
peace, and not he who hugs his desiies 

^ sTTRnrf^RT^^ 11 vs ^ 
71 The man who gives up all desires and goes 
«bout free from any longmg, and bereft of the feeling 
of ' I ’ and ‘ mine ' — he attains to peace 

1 

m 11 vs^^ 

72. This is a divine state, O Aijuna He w'ho 
has reached it is deluded no longer, and he who is 
established m it even at the hour of death — he attains 
to the bliss of God. 
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rkcH^s^RR. 1 

In the Upanisbad of the Bhagavad-Gi*a, • 
this IS the second chapter entitled 

rni: yoga of KYOYLrnar 


CHAPTER m 

iScTH’ — 

^^EFfr mj 1 

^r% n\ n 

Aijuna said 

3 If thou hnldcst th’l Uu^ jns'ght is srpcnor 
\votk'5, V hydosi thou urge me to do this hornhie c;' 
O Krishna " 


^fk ?f l 

'O 

cf^ m Pn%?I ^ ^RfS^R^^PT 11 

2 With such con ^ictipg "’ords methinks trou 
dost confuse my mind Tberciore tcil me foi c< rt’’'” 
that alone by uhich I cou'd reach the ‘i.ghcct good 
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ter 5^ te>r i 
iritete II ^ 

The Bhagavan smd 

3 In this world a tnofold way of life was taught 
of yoie by me, O Aijnna, — that of kno^'ledge for men 
of contemplation, and that of wotks for men of action 

ff ^ ^JTte=^% 11 

4. No man can ever be free from a life of action 
by merely avoiding active wcik , and no man can c'cr 
reach perfection thiongh raeie reruntiatior 


JT fl: I 

o For no man can s’t still c\en for a motncr “"j 
but does some work Ever\one is dr.ven to act, m 
spite of himseF, by the impulses of natuie 


^ 3rr% ?i^<?rr i 

^ II £ 

G He vho controls lus organs of action, but 
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continues to bi ood m his mind over the objects of sense 
— he deludes himself, and he is termed a hvpocritc. 

7. But he who controls his senses along with the 
tnind, O Arjuna, and directs his organs of action to 
work v/ithout attacliment — lie is indeed superior 

fFr^r# ^ ^ ^ i 

^ FT 11 d 

8 Do thou thy allotted work , for to work is 
better than to desist from work. By desisting from 
woik thou canst not even sustain thy body. 

n^l II ° 

9. This u orld IS fettered by work' unless it is 
done as a sacrifice. Therefore, O Arjuna, give up thy 
vutachments and do thy woik as a satnhee 


10. In the beginning it is along with sacrifice 
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that the Cieator cieated men and said, “ By this shall 
ye ranltiply, and this shall be the Cow which will yield 
unto you the milk of your desires 


^ ET: I 

TOK l| ^ ^ 

11. “With this shall ye cherish the gods and the 
gods shall chensh you Thus cherishing one another 
ye Will obtain the highest good 


^ ^ ^ 11 W 

12 “For cherished by sacrifice the gods w’lll 
bestow on you the pleasures ye desire He is venly 
a thief who en]oys the things they give without giving 
them anything in return ’’ 


^l%51T?nT: I 

^ TTTr ^ II 

13. The good men w'ho eat what is left over 
after a sacrifice are freed from all sms But the wicked 
W'ho prepare iood foi their owm sake — verily tliey eat 
sin 

G 
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: 11 \ 9 , 

14 From food are all creatures bom from ram 
is food produced , from the ellects of sacrifice comes 
ram , and these eftccts spring from tlie acts of sacrifice. 


^ f%(% 1 

15 fCnotv that the acts of sacrifice are taught m 
the Veda, and that the V'eda springs from God 
Therefore the Veda, which comprehends all, ever 
centres round the sacrifice 




BT^TRpr^TnTTTT iJlT li 

16 Thjs uas the wheel set m motion , and he 
who does not follow it, but takes delight m the senses 
and lives in sin — O Aijuni, he h es in vain 


]7 But the man who reioices n the .‘'pint, v.-Im 
IS content and satisfied with the Sp.rit alone forinm 
there is nn'n.rg for w'hich he shoeli ’ od. 
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18 He has nothing to gam by the things he has 
done or left undone m this nmrld , nor has he to 
depend on any created being for any object of his 

19 Therefore alw'ays without attachment do 
the work thou hast to do, for a man who does his work 
without attachment urns the Supieme 


11 ro 

20 It IS by woiks alone that men like Janaka 
became lilest , and uoiks thou shouldst do also with a 
view to the maintenance of the world 


^ ^STfTRT 11 ^ 

21 Whatever a great man does, the same is 
done by others as well Ke sets up a standard, and it 
IS followed by the \s orld 



22 There IS nothing m the three l^orlds, 0 
Arjuna, for me to achieve nor is there anything to 
gain which I have not gamed Vet I continue to v, o'h 

23 For if I did not continue to work unneanecJ 
O Arjana, men all around would follon ray path 

=T ^ 11 

24 If I should cease to work, these worlo*; 
would perish, and I should cause confusion af’ 
destroy these people 


gw: =^^41 ‘^rgr i 

23 As Ignorant men act from attachment to 
their work, O Arjuna, so too shcuM an enhghtered 
man act, but '’uthout any attachment, -=o that he raa> 
maintain the order of the world 
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HTrrro, II 

26 Let no enlightened man unsettle the minds 
of the Ignorant who are attached to their w ork Him 
self doing all works with faith he should make others 
do so as well 

51^: TWrmTR 3^: 1 

27. All work is leally done by the dispositions 
of Nature Bat man, deluded by the feeling of self, 
thinks, “I am the doer ” 


TJOTT ?f^ ?T II 

28 But he who knows the truth of dispositions 
and works and what is distmct from tliem, O Arjuna, 
holds himself aloof, thinking, ‘ It is the oigans of 
sense that are occupied with the objects of sense ” 

29 Those who are misled by the dispositions of 
Nature are atti\ched to the w'orks which those disposi- 
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tions prcrnpt But let no m?n ’\ho kno\’ she ulie,' • 
unsettle the minds of the igpo’Rnt ho know t 
part 

f^3j?nr^T 5|cqT i%57?Ti=r^; il sc 
30 Surrender all thy n orhs to me and tight— 
with tiiV mind in unison with the Sp’iit and tree 
from every desire and trace oi self, and all th} pasvicu 
spent 

^ ^ ^TFrar I 

ir^J; 

31. Those V, no, full of faith, ever follow tins 
teaching of mine and do not carp at it — they too are 
released from then woiks. 


•N 

32 But those who carp at m} teaching and do 
not act thereon — know that such senseless n e i, 
blind to all w'lsdom, are lost 


i 

5T^ ^TTFaT II ^ 

33 Even the roan '.ho ki c" -< act^ m accor ' 
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ance with his own natme All btiiigs follow tlisu" 
nature , what c?n lepiession do ? 


^j:FTi:'7r i 

’TR'rr^T^Ti- ii \\i 

34 Love and hatied ate bound to arise towards 
the objects of each sense But let no man come 
under the sway of these for they are his enemies 


f^3jcrr: 1 

35. Better is one’s own law, though imperfectly 
can led out, than the law of another earned out 
perfectly Belter is death in going by one’s owm law% 
the law of another bungs feai in its train 




3PT ’TPT I 

II 

Aijnna sad 

36 But what impels a man to commit sin, 
O Krishna, in spite of himself and driven, ?s it were, 
by a force ^ 



ss 


^^TrRT J?1TTTW 11 \'3 

Trie Bhn^az av said 

37 It is desire, it is uratb v.-bjch spnngs from 
passion A monster of greed and sin — knou- that it 
is our enemy here 

^rferr dd-nritd^T ii 3d 

38. As a flame is en%'eIoped by smoke, as a 
mirror by dnst, and as an nnbom babe by the uomb, 
so is this eni^efoped by that 


STT^ ilINfll pic’ll K'^ir 1 

^ II 

39 Enveloped is true knoivjedge, O Arjuna, 
by the insatiable fire of des-re v.*hich is the constant 
foe of the i\-ise 

gTR^ngr kfk^ H 

40 The senses, the mind and the understanding 
are said to be its seat Through these it veils the 
knowledge and deludes the som 
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41 Therefore, O Arjuna, control thy senses 
•from the beginning and slay this foul desti oyer of 
'knoPi ledge and experience 

qrr ^ 11 

42 The senses are great, they say, the mind 
greater than the senses, and the understanding greater 
than the mind . but what is greater than llie under- 
•standing is He 

^ li:: 'Tt I 

^fl: ^ 11 

43 Therefore know Him who is higher than the 
understanding, contiol the lower self by the higher 
self, and kill the enemy, O Arjuna, who comes in the 
gnise of desire, and uho is hard to oveicome 

I 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita • 
this IS the third chapter entitled . 

THE \OGA OF A ORVS 
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CHAPTER IV 

f^^[FrpRA ^ n \ 

The Bhagavad said 

1 I tauglit tins eternal Yoga to \'ivas\i''l 
\’’ivasvat told it to Mana, and Manu told it to Ik'^h'Mku 

TT^ Tnrf^r i 

^ wr ^rs*. n 

2. Thus banded down from one to another the 
royal sages knew'’ it But through Jong lapse of tini^ 
O Aijuna, the doctrine was lost to the woild 

?rr ^'TFS^- ^Vt; 3tt=^: i 

^rsf^ ^ ^ |1 2 

3 This same ancient doctrine has to day been 
taught to thee by me, for thou rit m} devotee and rry 
friend And it is a supreme secret 

ST^ WTT 

srrt ^rq qrr cTRT 1 

WtTfi:^RRf TPT^JRfT II 

A}jiina said 

4 La'ei was tliy biith, and earlier tb- birili '■ 
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Vivasvat Hew then am I to unJe'^stand that thou 
didst teach him in the beginning ’ 

^pfrfoT ^ 'PCPi'T w ^ 

The Bhagavan said 

5 Many a birth have I passed thiough, O 
Arjuua, and so hast thou I kno\’' them al!, but thorn 
knowest not thme 

511? 11 % 

6 Though I am unborn and my nature is eter- 
nal, and though I am the Lord of all creatures, I employ 
Nature which is my own, and take birth through my 
divine pov\ er 

^ fk ■TiTrT I 

cr^fss^PT^T ii ^ 

7 Whenever there is a decline o( Law, O A.r]una, 
and an outbreak of lawlessness I incarnate myself 

PHTT^TFr =T c ! 

S For the iirotection ol Ine eood. for tne ues- 
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iruction of the Twoked and for the establishment of the 
L-aw I am bom from age to age 

^ frr^ ii 

9 He wlio knows aright my divine birth and 
v/orks will never be born again when he leaves his 
body, but will come to me, O Arjuna. 

?r??HrT i 

10. Freed fiom passion, fear and anger, absorb- 
ed in me, seeking refuge in me and purified by (he 
Are of knowledge many have become one with me 

k ?r4r ?Tf i 

^ ii 1 1 

11 Howsoever men approach roe, eicnsodo 
I accept them , for on all sides whatever path they 
may choose is mine, O Arjuna 

^¥ST?cr P&f^ I 

12. Those V ho desire the fruit of their vorks 
worship the godb here , for quickly m this world of 
men do such works bear fruit 
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=JTT1I'4 ^ 1 

^ ?TT ii ^ ^ 

13. The four castes were created by me accord- 
ing to the division of aptitudes and works Though I 
am their creator, know thou that I neither act nor 
change 


fr% lit ^ ii ^ 5^ 

14 Works do not defile me , nor do I long for 
their fruit He who knows me thus is not bound by 
his works 

II ? ^ 

15. Men of old who sought deliverance knew 
this and did their work. Theiefore do thy work as 
the ancients did in former times 


16 What IS worlc, and what is no w'ork — even 
the Wise are perplexed here I uill tell thee what 
work IS, so that thou mayst know and be freed 
from evil. 
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^ofr II Po 

17 One has to understand \%hat vork really 
IS, and likewise wnat is W'rong w^ork and also what is 
no ” crk Hard to understand is the \v?y of v’oik 


18, He u bo sees no w ork in u ork, and n ork in 
no work, he is wise among men lie is a ^'og^n, and he 
has accomplished all his w'ork 


nPmWVi^ftTj crf^ n 

19. He 'n hose undertakings are all devoid of 
desire and sell-wiil and whose works are burnt up 
by the hre of Icno.vledge — him the wise men call p spgi 


N rs 


i?T'-rc^r b I I 


20 Giving up attachment to tne i^'iiit of v‘or^s, 
always satisfied, and depending cr r^-'e he is c 
engaged in wo''k— and yet lie does no v> cik at all 
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m f^5irsTrf^ ii 

21 Having 110 desires, bunging Ins mind and 
■selt undei control, and giving up all possessions he 
commits no sin, his work being of the body alone 

g?s:rcft^ i 

mi ^ f^^rrsf^ ^ 11 

22 . Satisfied with whatever he gels, rising above 
both pleasuie and pain, having no ill-will, and remain- 
ing the same in success and failuie he acts indeed, but 
he IS not bound 

; t 

=?fR'f=TO’: ^ 11 

23 The works ol a man whose attachments are 
gone, who is free, and whose mind is well established 
in knowledge melt away enlrely, beiOgdone as for a 
•sacrifice 


^firnr^ pfir ^irwr 1 

^ 11 

24 To him the offeiing IS God, the oblation is 
God, and it IS God that olleis it m the fneofGod 
Thus does he lealise God in his \vork<, and he leaches 
Him alone 
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25. Some Y ogins offer sacrifices to the gods 
ubile others ofter sacrifice in the fire of God ever •'' 
the manner of a sacrifice 



26 Some offer as sacrifice their heoring arc 
other senses m the fires of restraint v.-hile others o5?r 
sound and other objects of sense in the fim' 
their senses 

^TRTf^’^qFTnS- ^R’-Tlfq-n l( 

27. Some again offer the v’orks of their senses 
and their iife-breaihs as sacrifice in the fre cf ss’! 
control kindled bj kr.on ledge. 

=qFr^T^iT^-TTS^ I 
^TcFT. 11 ''d 

28 Some hkeviose offer as sicrifice their 'crC' 
or their austerities or their practices 11011° c'hors 0 
subdued minds and severe vo'vs cfe- ihcir Itrrrrc 
and the-r kno’vledge. 
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sTTot iTmsqr# ^rsq^ i 

MT'JIRR^TcO' ^^FTT^TOW: 11 

29. Some again who are bent on regulating their 
breath sacrifice the outward breath in the inward, and 
the inward breath in the outward, or stop the passage 
of both the inward and the outward 

JfTOTFiTFJr^ 1 

30 While others, restricting their food, sacn- 
fice their life-breaths in their life breaths All these 
know what sacrifice means, and by sacrifice are their 
sins destroyed 

31 Those who eat the sacred food that remains 
after a sacrifice go to the eternal Absolute This world 
is not for him who makes no sacrifice, O A’juna, much 
less the other 

^ ^f^'Tf r yfffTt 5^ I 

11 

32. Thus many kinds of sacrifice are set forth 
as the means of i caching the Absolute And they all 
7 
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spring from active work lOiow them as such, and 
thou shalt be free 


?prn%^ qr^ ^ 11 ss 

33. Knowledge as a sacrifice is superior to all 
material sacrifices, O Arjuna For all works t\ith no 
exception culminate m knowledge 


sq^^qf^cr ^ ^ 3in%T^r^5FT: ii 




34 Learn this by humble reverence, by enquiry 
and by service The wise who have seen the truth will 
teach thee this divine knowledge 




35 ’When thou hast Ivnown it, thou wilt not err 
again as now, O Arjuna , for thou wilt see all things 
wuthout exception m thyself and also in me 


TTW. qrrf^F 1 

Pt 11 

36 Even if thou art the most sinful of ‘•inncrs 
thou wilt cross over all transgression by the raft oi 
divme knowledge. 
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37. As the fire which is kindled i educes all fuel 
to ashes, O Arjuna, so does the fire of knowledge 
reduce all works to ashes. 

^ ft ftm 1 

38 There is no purifier on earth equal to divine 
knowledge. A man nho becomes perfect in Yoga 
finds it in himself in course of time 

f ft 1 

^ft Tft 11 ^ A 

39. He who is full of faith and zeal and who has 
subdued his senses obtains divine knowledge, and 
when he has obtained it, he soon gains supreme peace. 


ftft ^ 11 o 

40. But the man who is ignorant and has no 
faith and w'ho alw^ays doubts goes to ruin There is 
neither this w'orld nor the world beyond nor happi- 
ness for the man w’ho always doubts 
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?T KTTfT^ ’45fT^ 1] y ? 

41 Works do not bind the roan, 0 Arjuna. 
whom Yoga prompts to selfless action and whose 
doubts are destroyed by divine knowledge, and who 
ever possesses his soul 




« • • 



II 




42. Therefore having cut asunder with the 
sword of knowledge this doubt in thy heart which is 
bom of ignorance, betake thyself to Yoga and arise, 0 
Arjuna. 


^Sfg^rfS'RPT: 1 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita • 

this IS the fourth cl apter entitled 
THH VOG\ or niXJNT K\0\MriJr:i 
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CHAPTER V 

^!r%r ^ ^ II I 

Arjnna said 

Thou piaisest, 0 Krishna, the renunciation of 
woiks and also their selfless performance Tell me 
for certain which is the better of the two 


'*0 

T}\e Bhagavan said- 

2 The renunciation of works and their selfless 
performance both lead to bliss But of the two the 
performance of woiks is better than their renunciation 


fl: ^ II 5 

3 He who neither hates nor desires should be 
known as One who has ever the spirit of renunciation , 
for he who is above such contraries, 0 mighty Arjuna, 
IS easily freed from bondage 
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11 V 

4 It IS the Simple ?nd not the w ise that speaK of 
works and their renunciation as diverse wa\s He vho 
is firmly set on one reaches the end of botli 

^siRT i 

^t?! =q- q^r^rf^ ^ II 

5. The place which is readied by men of i enun- 
ciation IS reached by men of action also He who 
sees that the wa} of renunciation and the way of woiKs 
are one— he sees indeed 


^TFTf^r ^ ii 

6 But to achieve renunciation is hard, 0 migh’y 
Arjuna, for one who is not trained in selfless actio" 
while the sage who is trained in selfless action reaches 
the Absolute in no long time 

fqT%mc?rr i 

7 He who IS trained m selfless action ard >? 
pure in soul, who has conquered Inmselt and subdee^ 
bis senses- his self being the self of al' creatures, he -s 
undefiled, thongh he wmrks 
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8 “ I do nothing at all, ” thinks the man of 

selfless action knowing the truth , form seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, tasting, walking, breathing and 
sleeping, 


9 In speaking, in emitting and grasping, in 
opening and closing his eyes, he is convinced that it is 
the senses that are occupied with the objects of sense. 

?i^5rr ^r% i 

^ ^ 'Ti^ ’T^'T^iw^r II { o 

10 He who works without attachments, resign- 
ing his actions to God, is untouched by sin, as a lotus 
leaf by water 

f^-qr %q%Rp?%TfT i 

5TtFT?i: ?i^qTss?Tripi^ H ^ ^ 

11 With the body, with the mind, with the 
understanding and with the senses alone men of 
selfless actions do their work without attachment for 
the puiification of their souls 
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= 313 ^: 11 i\ 

12. A selfl ess man who has renounced the fruit 
of his actions attains to a disciplined peace of mind 
But the man who is not selfless is impelled by desire 
and IS attached to the fruit and is therefore bound 

^ II ? 

13 The soul which has renounced all works 
with a discerning mind dwells at ease, self subdued 
in the city of nine gates, neither working nor causing 
work to be done. 

^ ^ ^5: I 

?T srqw 11 \ 

14. The soverign soul neither orks in the world 
nor causes anyone to w'ork. Nor does it connect 
works wuth their fruits It is Nature that works. 

5T I 

SFfH^^TTfcf SIR II '< ^ 

15 Nor does the ali-pervading Spirit take on the 
sm or the merit of any. Knowledge is veiled by 
Ignorance, and mortals are thereby deluded 
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II ^ ^ 

16. Bat for those m whom the ignorance is dis- 
pelled by knowledge the kno\i ledge illumines the 
-Supreme like the sun 

17. Thinking of Him, at one with Him, abiding 
in Him, and delighting solely in Him, they reach a 
■state from which there is no return, then sins bemg 
dispelled by their knowledge 

5fnrw TTf% i 

SR %r ^ 11 I <C 

18 Sages look upon all alike — whether it be a 
learned and lowly Brahman or a cow or an elephant or 
even a dog or an outcaste 

fl ^ ^ f^r: ii {% 

19 Those whose minds are thus set on equality 
have even here overcome their being God is pure, 
and IS the same in all, therefore are they established in 
God 
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ter; h ^ o 

20 He \^ho knou's God, ?nd is established m 
Him, he who is undeluded and is firm of rmnd—he 
neither joys at v hat IS pleasant nor is vexed at what 
is unpleasant 






21. His soul being unattached to exterrn! 
objects, he finds the happiness that is in himself, he is 
in union with God, and he enjoys undying bliss 


^ ft ^r^ir ^ l 

22 For the pleasures that arise from altacl- 
ments are only sources of pain They hA\e a begin 
ning and an end, O Arjona, and no wise man deliglils 
in them 


’HTf ^r^^rttwri^priT i 

23 He v\ho is able to reMst the lorce ot desire 
and anger even here before he quits his body ! e i- 
a Vogin, he is a blessed man 
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^ ^rr^ft ^ITR^Taf II ^,5^ 

24 The Yogiii who is kappy within, who re- 
joices Within, and who is illumined wnthin becomes 
divine, and attains to the beatitude of God 


sfKq^rrrr: I 

^icffR: 11 

25 Those whose sms aie destroyed and w'hose 
doubts are removed, whose minds are disciplined and 
who rejoice in the good of all beings — such holy men 
attain to the beatitude of God 


•('I 


rf ^RF I 

ynp^pif 5RR Rf^jRin; ii 
26 Those who are free from desire and anger, 
and who have subdued their minds and realised them- 
selves - around such austere men lies the beatitude of 
God 


5tTfFnTbll' 5Tjfr |1 

^T^l%wfr^%^I^STT?PTOT: I 

27 & 2S Shutting out all external objects, fixing 
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"the gaze of his eyes between Ins blows, and equalising 
the inwaid and the outwaid breath moving m his 
■nostrils, the sage who lias controlled his senses, mind, 
understanding, and who has put away dcsiie, fear and 
anger, and who is ever bent on liberation— he is indeed 
ever liberated 


^ 11 
29 And having known me vho am the 
Recipient of all sacrifices and austerities, the Lord 
of all the worlds and the Friend of all creatures, he 
•attains peace 


5 % ^ 

In tne Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita 

tins IS the fifth chapter entitled . 
THE YOGV OI RENUNCIAJIOX 
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CHAPTER Vr 

^ ^ ^ ^ =^f^: 11 I 

The Bhazovan said 

1. He who does the work he ought to do, and 
does not seek its fruit — he is a Sannyasin, and he is a 
Yogin, not he w no does no work and maintains no 
sacred fiies 

4 sTTf^ ^ %l% qpy^q- I 

TT 11 ^ 

2 Know that what they call renunciation is the 
same as Voga, O Atjuna, for no one who has not 
renounced his desire can ever become a ^"ogin 

^TFTi^:^ m: )i ^ 

3 Work IS said to be the means of a sage who 
wants to attain to Yoga but when he has attained to- 
Yoga, serenity is said to be his means 

^ fl: ^ i 

4 When a man has no attachment to the objects 
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of sense nor to « orks, and when he has wholly renoun- 
ced his will, he IS said to have attained to \'oga. 

R3^^* H 

5 Let a man raise himself by himself, le him 
not debase himself For he himself is his friend, and 
he himself is his foe 


^r?TkF-TRq?IT f^: 1 

s5 nO ^ SS/ " 

6 He who has conquered himself is the friend 
of himself , but he who has not conquered himself is 
hostile to himself as a foe 


IT^l^vT^ TJ?TkFi 1 

iiHFrir^FTr: ii ^ 

7 The spnit of a man who has conquered liim- 
-self and attained to serenity is steadfast in cold and 
heat, m pleasure and pain, and m honour ani dis- 
honour 


^1" I! 

8 He is said to be a steadfast '\'ogin whose nnnd ^ 
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derives Satisfaction from knowledge and experience, 
who, and having conquered his senses, never vacillates, 
and to whom a clod, a stone and a piece of gold are 
tne same. 

^ II ^ 

9 He who has equal regard foi friends, com- 
panions and foes, for those that are indifteient, for 
those that are impartial, for those that are hateful, for 
those that are related, and even for those that are right- 
eous and those that are sinful — he stands supreme. 

^Ffr f^q'cr: i 

10 A Yogin should always try to concentrate 
his mind in solitude, having letired to a seciet place, 
and subdued his mind and body and got rid of his 
desires and possessions 

C.'i 1 1 I ( Ti II ^ ^ 

11 & 12 Having in a clean place firmly fixed 
his seat neither too high nor too low, and having spread 
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over it the sacred grass, and then a deerskin and then 
a cloth, he should practise Yoga for his oi\n put ifica- 
tion, restraining hts thoughts and senses, and hnngtng 
his mind to a point 

m %n:: i 

^ 11 ? b 

13 Sitting firm he should hold Ins bodv, head 
and neck erect and still, and gaze steadily on the point 
of his nose, without looking around 

JT^RTRirr f^Rcnff%=^rR^ fk?f i 

tr: 7rj%^r ttc'r: ii 

•o 

14 Serene and fearless, steadfast in the ^o\v ol 
celibacy, and subdued m mind, he should sit in VogT, 
thinking on me and intent on me alone 

5?f5T55??fR I 

JT?Pi>4rJT1^7T=5^ II 

15, Keeping himself ever steadfast in tl>'^ 
manner, the k'ogin of subdued mind attains to ti.e 
peace which abides in me, and which leads on to Idiss 

^RTr5i% JT i 

VO 

16 Yoga 's not for him ” ho eats too mr-'in 
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^ I! ^ o 

20 That in which the mind is at rest restrained 
by the practice of concentration, that in which he be- 
holds the Spirit through the mind and rejoices in (he 
Spirit , 


^ ^ JT f^cr57^% ^ct; II Rl 

21. That m which he knows the boundless joy 
beyond the leach of the senses and grasped only by 
the understanding, and that in which when he is 
established, he never departs from truth , 

4 fpw R’fH' cr: i 

^ II 

22. That on gaming w'hich he feels there is 
no greater gam, and that m which he abides and is not 
moved even bj’ the heaviest of al/hctions — 

^ =^nTr5f¥^'7ar%^r \\ M 

23 Let that be known as \^oga. Jt is a 
severance indeed of contact with pain, and it is to be 
practised wihi determination and an untiring mind. 
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5(r1r; •‘jf^nj^i^r i 

24. & 25. Renouncing entirely all the desires 
horn of the imagination, and restraining witli his mind 
all his senses on every side, a man should gam 
tranquillity little by little, and with a steadfast purpose 
concentrate his mind on the Spirit, and think of 
nothing else 

26 Whatsoevei makes the waveiing and fickle 
mind wander away — it should be withdiawn from that 
and brought back to the control of the Spirit 

?rif5|3iTOvfrF3; ii 

27 For supreme happiness comes to the Yogm 
whose mind is at rest, ivhose passions aie composed, 
and who is pure and has become one with God. 

3^^ ^^rss^TTFT ^nfr i 

28 Thus making the soul ever steadfast the 



Yogin v'lDse sms disappeared easily expcrie v 
the infinite joy of nnion with Gcd 

r-fq^sk: 1| 

29 Steadfast m Voga he sees himself m a' 
beings, and all beings m himself — he sees the same r 
all 


qf ^ qfq TOff% i 

rp^ ?r q'JT^rfK ^ ^ q \i \o 

30 Pie who sees me everj where and sees 
everything in me — I am never lost to him, andfet> 
never lost to me 


qr qr qsr^rqKqqrR^Td': i 
q^qFTTsfq ^ ^Ffi qpi qqq II 
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31 Tlie Yogin who, having attained to oneness 
worships me abiding in all beings — he lues mine, 
howsoever he leads his hie 


3Trc?frq^ i 

qr qr f q^fr qqiTr tfi: 11 ’s^ 

32 He who looks ups.i all as himself, n 
pleasure an J in pain — he is considered, 0 Arjnn, ’ 
perfect Yogin 
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^ ’T^^n% =^^^cqTf?^sTf^ \\\\ 

Arjuna said 

33 This Yoga which (hou hast declared to be 
evenness of mmd, O Krishna, — I do not see any 
steadiness lor it because of fickleness 

??W5f qwREr II 

34 For the mind is fickle, O Krishna, it is 
violent, powerful and obstinate To contiol it is as 
difficult, it seems to me, as to control the wind 

T/:e B/ia^avau said 

33 Doubtless the mind is fickle and hard to 
cuib, O mighty Arjuna, but oy constant practice 
and by detachment it can be controlled 

3T^^RR?rr ^ ?rf^: | 

5 ^cKfr w4'''5^r:35TFrcr II ^ ^ 

3b Yoga IS hard to achieve, I agree, by a man 
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who cannot control himself But it can be achievol 
by a man who has controlled himself and ^ho striv.i, 
through proper means 

31^ 

=!TriTr^cr?TFr^T: i 

STITTS Tri% fiOTT 7T=o-^r% 11 

Aij^ma sc'id 

37 A man who has faith but who is rot stead- 
fast, and v/hose mind has fallen away from Yoga, 
having failed to accomplish it — what way docs he go, 
O Krishna ^ 


3T!Tf^r iicf^rir w ii 

38. Does he not perish like a men cloud, 
O Krishna, fallen from both, and w'lthout any hold, 
and bew'ildered in the way that leads to God ’ 


rr^ ^ ^OT | 

^ II 

39 Thou shouldst dispel this doubt of mine 
completely, O Krishna, for no ore is better fitted tlu'n 
thyself to dispel such a doubt 
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Ff^ 1 

^ fl: ^ II Vo 

The Bhagavaii said 

40 Neither in this world nor in the next will he 
perish, O Arjuna For a man who does good, my 
son, will nevei come to grief 

iTT^ \ 

11 V ^ 

41 The man who has fallen away from Yoga 
goes to the regions of the righteous Having lived 
there for unnumbered years, he is re-born in the house 
of the pure and prosperous 

^ '«4iJFrr^3: i 

^FIT^ ^ 5F=Fr II 

42 Or he is born in a family of Vogins rich in 
wisdom But a biilh like this is hard to gam in this 
world 


^ 11 
43 There he legains the understanding acquired 
in his former body, O Arjuna, and strives still further 
for perfection 
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II Vi? 

44 By h)s former habit he is Jed on m spile of 
himself Even a man wlio merely desires to Iniou’ ol 
Yoga transcends the \^edic rule of woilcs 


=5TFfr 1 

?fr% to tirb; ii v’^ 

45. Bat, if a "S'ogin stiives with diligence, he i^ 
cleansed of all his sms , and becoming perfect through 
many births he reaches the supreme state 

iMf ficfrsf^.* i 

46 A ^Ygin is greatei than a man of austerities, 
he is considered greater than even a man ol kno>v- 
ledge, and gi eater also than a man devoted to vorks. 
Therefore do thou become a ^'ogm, O Aijuna 


^ TT ’a Tf jet: II 

47 And of all Yogins he vrho worships me with 
faith, his inmost self dwelling m me — lie is considered 
by me to be the most attuned 
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In the UpanKhacI of the Bhagatad Gita • 

this IS the sixth chapter entitled 

IHK \OGA. OF MFDir\riON 

( 


CHAPTER \dl 

’THT l 

?t=^ li ^ 

7Zv B/iasra van said 

1. Hear thou, 0 Aijuna, hoiv by fixing thy 
rnmd on me and taking refuge in me and practising 
Yoga, thou mayst without any doubt know me in full 

iTR ^5^ I 

2 I will set forth to thee in full both knowledge 
and experience, which when thou hast Icainl, nothing 
more remains foi thee to know'- 

RT^ I 

^^nrRr Ri^f ^i% 11 ^ 

3 Among thousands of men scaicely one strives 
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for perfection , and oi those who stiive and succeed 
scarcely one l^nows me in truth 

TT 11 'rt 

4- Earth, water, fire, an, ether, mind, under- 
standing and self consciousness — such is the eight-fold 
division of my natuie 

?TfrHrr^ cjijtfj n 

5 Tins IS my lower natiue My othei and higher 
nature — know that to be the immanent spirit, 0 
Aijuna, by which the universe is sustained, 

^ II s 

6 And know that all beings have their birth In 
these I am the origin of all this world and its 
dissolution as well 

?Tr% ^ ^ II ^ 

7 There is nothing w’hatever that is higher than 
I am, O Arjuna , all this is strung on me as rows of 
gems on a stnrg 
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^ m’T ^11 d 

S I am the taste in the waters O Arjuna , I am 
the light in the sun and the moon I am the syllable 
OAI in all the \"edas , I am the sound in ether and 
manliness m men 


5^f Tir^. l 

II ^ 

9 I am the puie fiagrance in the earth and the 
brightness m the fire I am the hte in all creatures, 
and the austerity m ascetics 

II { o 

10 Knor\ me to be the seed, O Ariuna. of all 
things that are I am the w.sdom of the u ise, and I 
am the glory of the glorious 


^ II ^ ^ 

11 I am the strength of the strong free Ircni 
desire ard passion And I am the desire in all crea- 
tures O Ariuna, v luch is not in conP ct with the law 
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mfNfs ^T ^ ^ Tff^ 11 i\ 

12 And whatever things there may be — good, 
passionate or dull of nature — know thou they are all 
from me I am not however in them, they are in me. 


ffrftcf JTrr%^Rn% Trr&v:^: h 


'<2 


13. Deluded by these three- lold dispositions of 
Nature this world does not Itnow me who am abotc 
them and eternal 


iriT ^TRTT 5^51^ 1 

?TR5r ^ ^TTiTRcrr rr?:Ncr ^ || 

14 This divine spell of mine consistnig in liie 
aispositions of Nature is hard to oveicome But those 
■a ho take refvige in me shr.ll oicrcome (lie spell 

JimrsT^sTRr sfrgt ii 

13 The wicked ano the foolish do not vvorship 
me, nor these that are vile whose minds are earned 
way by illusion and who partake ol the natiin, of 
ercons 
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5Rr. i 

^ II ^ ^ 

16. Four types of righteous men worship me, 
0 Arjuna — the man in distress, the man w ho wishes 
to learn, the man w'ho has an object to gam, and ti e 
man who know's 

f^r ^ ii ^ 

17 Of these the man who know's, who has his 
devotion centied in One, and who is ever attuned, is- 
the best For supremely dear am I to the man who 
know's, and he is dear to me 

«Tn%^: ^ fl; ^rmr^xr^if ii ? ^ 

IS Great indeed aie all of them But the man 
who knows — I deem liim to be mysell Foi being, 
perfectly poised in mind, he resorts to me alone as the 
highest way 

II 

19 At the end of many births the man wlio 
knows seeks lefuge in me realising tl at Wisudei.i 
all It IS hard indeed to meet with such a bigh-souled 
pel son 
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^ ^ R^JPT^TR-TR iTt^^TT ^F II ’o 

20 Bui those whose judgments are swayed by 
various desires resort to other gods, being overpowered 
by (heir ovm natures and observing diverse iituals. 


^ ^F 5TF ^ 1 

rFF^ 

21 Whatever may be the Form winch cacli 
devotee seeks to am^'ship with Faitli — I make his Faith 
steadFast m tliat Form alone 


^ ^F ^>1^1 I 

^ 5Tn: ^F^rm 

22 Possessed of the Faith he worships that Form, 
-and his desires are fulfilled, granted in fact by me 
alone 


^stT^^F^F II 

23. But finite is the result gained by these men 
of small minds Those who sacrifice to the gods go 
lo the gods, those who n orship me come to me 
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5?TT%^fr'Tvf I 

^ ^Tr^^T5rR?^r II 

24, Not knowing my supi eme nature immutable 
and transcendental, foolish men think that I the un- 
manifest am endowed with a manifest foim 


^ 5r^Rr: I 

fTFr^nrs^r^q; 11 

25. Veiled by my dnine pov\er I am not re- 
vealed to all This deluded w’orld knows me not as 
tlie unborn and eternal 


=T sjcTTR ??f 5 ^ 11 

26 I know the beings that are past, that are 
present, and that aie to come, O Arjuna But not one 
of them knou s me 


=411^ M<-d’-r 11 

27 Deluded are all beings born, O Arjuna, 
bewitched by the pairs that spring from love and hate. 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

— 

=^r ^Nnrf^ f%5=^ 11 \ 

Arjnna said 

1. Whai IS the Absolute ? What is the Soul ? 
And what IS ‘Work,’ 0 Krishna? What is it that is 
said to underlie all created things ? And what is it 
that is said to underlie all the gods ? 

^rs5r 1 

^ Pi^dic5Fn%: n ^ 

2 And who underlies all sacrifices here in the 
body, O Krishna, and how ^ And how, again, art Thou 
to be known at the time of death by those who have 
disciplined themselves ? 

— 

11 \ 

T/ic Bhagavan ^aui 

3 The Absolute is the Imperishable, the Sup- 
reme. His indwelling phase is the Soul, and the creative 

force that brings beings into existence is called 'Work ’ 
>1 
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^ ^11 

4, That which underl'es all created things is the 
perishable Nature And that v, Inch underlies all the 
gods IS the Cosmic Soul, and he uho underlies all 
sacrifices is myself, here in the body, O best of men 

q-- IRTI# ?J (I 

5 And whoso, at the time of death, leaves h-s 
body thinking on me alone and passes away — he 
becomes one with me , of this there is no doubt 

^ ^ I 

# ^ II 

6 For whatever object a man thinks of at the 
last moment when he leaves his bcd\ — the same dees 
he reach, O Arjuna, being ever absorbed n the 
thought thereof 


'4' I ^ 1 


fjUR qrn ^ f I ^ y 11 




7. Therefore at all t mts thirk cn me and fg 
When thy m ni and understanding are fi''^-d on me, 
thou shalt doubtless come to me 
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^ <i 

8 He who thinks on God the Supreme with a 
mind that is engaged m constant meditation and that 
never strays towards anything else — he reaches Him 
O Arjuna, 

TirR^Rof ^ 

9 He who meditates on tlie omniscient and 
primal Being, the Ruler, the Dispenser of all, who is 
subtler than the subtle, whose form is beyond compre- 
hension, and who, glorious as the sun, is beyond all 
darkness — 


5^r %5r i 

^ ^ ’K li ^ o 

10 He who does so, at the time of ms passing 
away. With a steary m n J and devotion and strength 
of Yoga, and with his Vjtal breath fixed belAcen his 
brows — he reaches God the Supreme 
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^cT 

#npTr: i 

sffT^ ^il% 

^ ^ 1 ) { ^ 
11. I will now brie% describe to thee that 
state which those who know the \’^eda call the Impen- 
shable, and which ascetics enter upon when they 
are free from attachments, and desiring which they lead 
a life of abstinence 

fl^Tf ^ ^ 1 

5rruiJTr^T?rr ii Pv 

m I 

37 3rn^ TOf nf^ |j ? ^ 
12 & 13. Closing all the gateways of the body 
and confining the mind within the heart, and drawing 
up the hfe-oreath into the head, whoso, thus engaged 
m constant concentration, utters OM — the single 
syllable denoting Brahman — and meditates on me as he 
departs — he goes tc the highest state when he quits his 
body. 

II ^ ^ 

He who constantly meditates on me, and 
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gives no thought to anything else — to him, who is a 
Yogin ever attuned, I am easy of access, O Arjuna 

TOf TT^: II 

15 Having come to me, these high-souled men 
ate never again subject to rebirth which is sorrowful 
and impermanent, for they have reached the highest 
perfection 

^ II ^ ^ 

16 From the realm of Brahma downwards 
all worlds are subject to rebirth, O Arjuna, but on 
reaching me there is no return to birth again 

<1 '5^1 §;4p:fTq> T^: I 

11 I O 

17 Those w'ho know that the day of Brahma 
lasts a thousand ages, and that the night of Brahma 
lasts a thousand ages agam — they are indeed the 
men who know day and night 

IS At the approach of day all manifest things 
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come forth trom the 'uncnanifested, and at the approach 
of night they merge again in the same u’hich is called 
onmanifested 

^ 1 

'ir# ii 

19. All this multitude of beings coming forth 
again and again needs must merge at the approach 
of night, O Arjuna, and come forth again at the 
approach of day. 

5Tf^r5?^5o^Thf55-iiTfiR?RrrFf: i 

^ ^ fkiTwf^ II R o 

20. But beyond this unmanifested there is yet 
another unraanifested, eternal Being, who does not 
perish when all beings perish, 

nRpi i 

^ 517^ iT cTgT^ ^ ^ ii 

21. This unmanifested is called the Imperish- 
able. It IS said to be the ultimate goal. Those who 
reach it never come back. That is my supreme 
abode. 

5^: ^ RT- I 

WIR ^ ii 

t\ 

22. That Supreme Being in whom all things 
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abide, and by whom all this is pervaded can be 
reached, O Arjuna, by exclusive devotion 

^ ^ 11 

23 Now I shall tell thee, O Arjuna, tlie time in 
wmch Yogins depart never to return, and also the time 
in which the)^ depai t only to return 

3T]^2rfr%^: i 

^ JTTRTr m ii 

24 Fire, light, day-time, the bright half of 
the month, the six months of the northward course of 
the sun — taking this path, those who know the Absolute 
go to the Absolute 

25 Smoke, night, the dark half of the month, 
and the six months of the southward course of 
the sun — taking this path, the Yogin reaches the lunar 
light, and thence returns 

35t: 11 

26. These two v;ays — the bright and the dark — 
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are deemed the world’s etercaUays By the foimer 
one goes never to return, by the latter one returns 
again. 


27. No Vogin who understands these two paths 
is ever deluded. Therefore at all times, 0 Arjuna, be 
thou steadfast in Yoga. 

^ ^ 

5rf^ I 

^Ffi- tr;^ =TraB; ii 

28 The Vogin who knows this transcends the 
rewards prescribed for the study of the \’edas, for 
sacrifices, for penances and for almsgiving, and 
reaches the supreme and primal state 


ifir #fT?Trsr^ni:Tf^s:o 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad-Gita * ■ 

■ • ' -this IS the eighth chapter entitled 

THE YOGA OF THE IMPERT-IUBLC ABSOLUTE 
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CHAPTER IX 

fTR ?T^^qT ^Tt^SIpTTrj: \\ ^ 

The BJiagavan said 

1 As thou dost not cavil I will expound to 
thee this profound secret of know ledge and experience, 
by understanding w^hich thou wult be released from 
evil 


2 It IS a sovereign science a sovereign secret, a 
supieme sanctity It is perceived by direct experi- 
ence , it accords with the Iav\% it is easy topiactise, 
and it is eternal 


wrr i 

■o 

3 Men who have no faith in this doctrine do not 
come to me, O Arjuna, but return to the path of death 
and birth 
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'^ct^TiTn ^i^-Hciifn ci^^=iK^J II ^ 

A This universe IS everywhere perveded by me, 
in an nnmanifested form All beirgs abide m me, 
bnt I do not abide in them 


^ ^ 'm\fk ^ I 

=T ifJircTTr w^TFni' ii ^ 

0 And yet the beings do not abiae in me, 
behold, that is my divine mystery My ‘Spirit, which 
is the source of all beings, sustains all things, but it 
does not abide in them 


f 5 U q f d^IT, i 

vidfH il % 

6 As tne mighty v/md blowing everywhere ever 
abides in cthtrrcr' space, knor/ thou that m the same 
manner all ber'gs abide in me 


'ftidad JT^FT dlldn I 

TbrifK II ^ 

7 At the end of a cycle all beings pass into 
Nature v’hich is my ow'n, O Arjuna and at the begin 
mng of a cycle I generate them again 
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<i 

8 Controlling Nature which is my own, I send 
forth again and again all this multitude of beings, 
w’hich are helpless under the sway of Nature 


^7% II S 

9 And these works do not bind me, 0 Arjuna, 
for I remain unattached in the midst of my works like 
one unconcerned 

^TTfl:q'R^ II ^ o 

10 Under my guidance Nature gives birth to 
all things — those that move and those that do not 
move , and by this means, 0 Arjuna, the world 
revolves 

sTercTFTFcr EF ET^r i 

qr ^r^iT^sTRnit m ii ^ ? 

11 Fools disregard me w'hen I assume a human 
form, not knowung my higher nature as the supreme 
Lord of all beings 
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jfm^Trarr i 

TT^I-flr^r % iT^ JTiflTfr ii 

12 Being of the deceptive nature of fiend*; ami 
demons they are full of vain hopes, vain uorKs. and 
vain knowledge, and are devoid of judgment 


’Tpi %fr i 

ll ? ^ 

13 But high-souled men, 0 Arjuna, who partake 
of the divine nature, worship me with a mind undi'' 
tracted, knowing that I am the Imperishable and tliat 
I am the source of all beings 

ITT I 

?TI1W^ Hf IT^ II ? 

14 Bver glorifying me, and strenuous and 
steadfast jn their vows, they bow before me and 
w'orship me with a constant love and devotion. 


^<TT II V' 

15 Others again make an ofiering of ihm 
knowledge, and worship me as the One, as the Di*=i" - 
and as the Manifold in various forms 
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16 I am the sacrifice, I am the worship, I am 
■the ancestral oblation, and I am the herb I am the 
hymn, I am also the melted butter , I am the fire, and 
I am the offering 

^TRrr ’^Tcrr i 

qi%^?TrfR: =q ii 

17. I am the father of this universe, the mother, 
the supporter, and the grandsire I am tlie Holy One 
io be known. I am the syllable ‘OM’ , and I am the 
Rik, the Saman and the Yajus as well 

jT+R-- f^TVTR II \ <i 

IS I am the goal and the support , the lord and 
■the witness , the abode, the refuge and the friend. I 
am the origin and the dissolution , the giound, the 
Ireasure-house and the imperishable seed. 

31^ %q- II 

19 I give heat, I hold back and send forth the 



rain I am the life everlasting, 0 Arjuna, as n-el] as 
death I am the being as w'eil as the non-bemg 

'jjT'rrTT 

^1% 1 

f^qTi%r% ^^TRTPi: II ^,0 

20 Those n ho know the Vedas and drink tre 
soma juice and are purified from sin, worship me with 
sacrifices and pray for the way to heaven Thej reach 
the holy woild of Indra and enjoy in heaven the 
celestial pleasures of the gods 

sfrot f^f^a I 

tTcf 

21 Havirg enjojed the spacious world of 
heaven, they return to the world of mortals when their 
merit is exhausted. Thus following the ritual enjcincd 
in the three Vedas and desirous of pleasures, they are 
subject to death and rebirth 

inr tl << 

22 Bet these v/ho medrate on me and r/o'-^l if 
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me and no other and who are ever devoted to me — to 
tliem I ensure the power to gain the new and preserve 
the old 


23 Even those w'ho worship the other gods and 
are endowed with faith, worship me alone, 0 Arjuna, 
though in a wrong w'ay 

^ ft ^ ^ 1 

?r § ?rr^?teRf^ ^ n 

24 For I am the enjoyer and the lord of all 
sacrifices But these men do not know my real 
nature, and hence they fall 

^rrftr iwRftr i 

c 

F^nftRTsft itr; ii 

25 Those who worship the gods go to the gods, 
those uho worship the manes go to the manes, those 
who w'orship the spirits go to the spirits and those who 
W'orship me come to me 

^ ^ 1 

^ IRTR5R; 11 

26 Whosoever de\oatIy clTers to me a leaf, a 
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:flower, a fruit or water — I accept tlie pious offering of 
that man who is pure of heart. 

^ I 

^TrlWf^ I1 

27 Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou 
eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou 
givest away and whatsoever of austerities thou dost 
practise — do that as an offering to me 

28. Thus shalt thou be free from the bonds of 
works which bear good or evil fruits. With thy mind 
firmly set on the way of renunciation thou shalt become 
free and come to me 

^?Tr5f ^ ^ I 

29 I am the same in all beings, there is none 
hateful to me nor dear But those w'ho worsliip me 
with devotion — they are in me, and I too ?m in them. 

30 Even if the most sinful man worships me, 
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and worships no other, he must be regarded as 
righteous for he has decided aright. 

f^iT f^=5s»r% i 

?r ^ il \\ 

31. He soon becomes righteous and obtains 
lasting peace. Proclaim it boldly, O Arjuna, that my 
devotee never perishes. 

?Tt 5=5PTrf^q' qrwRq': i 

so 

q^r ii 

32. For those who take refuge in me, 0 ArjUna, 
though they are of the womb of sm — women, 
Vaisyas and Sadies — even they attain to the highest 
state 


33. How much more then if they are holy 
Brahmanas and pious royal saints ? Having come into 
this fleeting and unhappy woi Id do thou worship me 

\0 ' 
34 Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, 
worship me and bow down before me Having thus 
10 
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disciplined thyself and regarding me as thy supreme 
object, thou shalt come to me 

1 ^1 d I t.lM Pi o -4 R r 

^iltswr: i 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita 
• ' -this is the ninth chapter entitled 

THE YOGA OF S0\T;REIGN SCIENCE AND 

so\t:reign mystery 


CHAPTER X 

^ ^ Hm\is ^ WT I 

^ 5 ^ II { 

TJie Bhagavan said 

1. Once again, O mighty Arjuna, listen to my 
supreme word From a desire to do thee good I mil 
speak it to thy increasing delight 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

TT^pirt ^ nfe": ii 

2. Neither the hosts of gods nor the great sages 
know my origin, for I am the source of all the godsand 
all the sages 
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3. He who knows that I am unborn and with- 
out a beginning and also that I am the mighty Lord 
of the world — ha among mortals is undeluded, and 
is freed from all sins 


^ i 

^ ^:??r m =^11 v 

srfl^r w(m ^ i 

^rTf^rf jttt q^r ^^rf^Hrr: n k 

4 & 5 Intelligence, knowledge, sanity, patience, 
truth, self-control, and calmness , pleasure and pain, 
being and non-being, fear and fearlessness , non- 
violence, equanimity, contentment, austerity, alms- 
giving, lame and obloquy — these different attributes 
of beings arise but from me 


^fdT ^ Ji^r: ii ^ 

6 The seven great sages of old and the four 
Manus partook of my nature, and were born of my 
mind, and from them have sprung all these creatures in 
the world. 
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^ JT5T ^ qr% I 

5^^ ^ir^r n va 
7. He who knows in truth this grandeur and 
power of mine shall come to possess unfailing devo- 
tion Of this there is no doubt 


jf^rqr w^i jrcrli^ i 

?T^5rT ^rt ii 

8 I am (he origin of all , from me proceed all 
things The wise know this and worship me with all 
their heait 


??r%=5a[ I 

l%9f ^ =T II 

9 Their minds are fixed on me, their Iwes rest 
in me, and of me they ever converse enlightening one 
another Thus are they delighted and satisfied 


TTTf^r ^ ^ ifrS'RTFd- ^11 ^ o * 

10 On those that are ever devoted to me and 
worship me in love I bestow the understanding by 
which they come to me. 
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^Rffw ^nwr ii u 

11 Out of compassion for them do I dwell m 
their hearts and dispel the darkness born of ignorance: 
by the shining lamp of wisdom. 

5^ il ^ ^ 

BTr%^ 3^ %2r srefrf^ ^ ^ ^ 

Aijuna said 

12 & 13. Thou art the supreme God, the 
supreme abode and the supreme holiness. All the 
sages proclaim Thee as the eternal and divine Person, 
as the first of the gods, as the unborn and omnipresent 
So said the divine sage Narada and also Asita, Devala 
and Vyasa, and Thou Thyself sayest this to me 

1 

ff fl: ^ yfrrcn^f^ fr^r jt ii 

14 I believe as true all this winch Thou sayest 
to me, O Krishna, for neither the gods nor the demons, 
O Lord, know Thy manifestation 
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1 ) \'^ 

15 Thou alone knowest Thyself through Thyself, 
O Supieme Person, Creator of all things, Lord of 
creatuies, God of gods, Ruler of the world 


^ V 


r^r ETTcTf^^sTTT 1 

16 Thou shouldst tell me of all Thy divine 
forms — wbereb}', permeating these worlds, Thou dost 
abide in them 


^4" ^TTFIftTr ^ TRJ%?cTTT, I 

=T II 

17 Hov.” may I know Thee, O Yogm, by constant 
meditation ^ In what various aspects, O Lord, art Thou 
•to be contemplated by me ^ 


18 Speak to me again m fu]’, 0 Lord, of Thy 
-pow'er and Thy grandeur , for I am not ‘^ati'^fied ith 
hearing Thy delicious speech 
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^rp^T^^r: w}^?dl ^ 11 

The Bhagavan satd 

19. Behold, I will tell thee, of my divine 
forms — of only those that are prominent, 0 Arjuna , 
for there is no limit to my extent 

20 I am the soul, O Arjuna, seated m the 
hearts of all creatures I am the beginning, the middle 
and the end of all beings 

srrf^RrriX i 

21 Of the Adityas I am Vishnu, of lights I 
am the ladiantsun I am Marichi of the IMaruts, and 
of the stars I am the moon. 

^r^rnrim srPn^r: i 

3FR5?n%T 11 

22 Of the Vedas I am the Saman, and of the 
gods I am India Of the senses I am the mind, and 
in living beings I am the intellect 
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^5Toir i 

qFR^%T %?^wr^J5; ii 
23. Of the Rudras I am Sankara, of the Yakshas 
and Rakshasas I am Kubera. Of the Vasus I am 
Agni, and of mountams I am Meru 


^ ^ fit I 

^fTR'r^rnTf ^pk: ii 

24. Of household priests, O Aijuna, know' me 
to be the chief — Bnhaspati Of generals I am 
Skanda, and of lakes I am the ocean 

^TPRFTr II 

25 Of the great Rishis I am Bhngu, and of 
words I am the monsyllabic 'Om’. Of offerings I am 
the offering of silent prayer, and of immovable things 
I am the Himalaya 


fteHF 5^-' II 

26, Of all trees I am Asvattha, and of divine 
seers I am Narada Of the Gandharvas I am Chitra- 
radha, of the perfected ones I am Kapila the sage 
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7T^?5Flf ?RFTT ^ \\ ^v3 

27. Of horses know me to be Uchchaisravas 
born of ambrosia , of lordly elephants I am Airavata, 
and of men I am the monarch 


iTcR^rf^ ^IrTOfliT qTgR7: II 

28 Of weapons I am the tlmnderbolt, of cov.s 
I am Kamadhuki Of piogenitors I am Kandarpa, 
and of serpents I am Vasuki 


?TFTRT ^TW I 

fqrWTW ^^IWf ^ II 

c 

29 Of the Nagas I am Ananta, of the duellers 
m water I am Varuna Of the Pitris I am Aryaman, 
and of controllers I am Yama 


^jTTrnrr ^ qr^TOTri]^ II 3 o 

30 Of the DaiUas I am Prahlaua, ard of 
measurers I am Time Of bersls I arc the lion, and of 
birds I am Gaiuda 
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gmorr ^N^ffrlJT ^rr^ li 2 ? 

31. Of puiifiers I am the wind, and of warriors 
3 am Rama Of fishes I am the shark, and of rivers I 
am the Ganges 

sTo^refiw^r i%?iRf qr^: rrcf'^unr^ li V. 

32 Of created thirgs I am ihe beginning and 
the end, and also tiie middle, 0 Arjuna Of sciences 
I am the science of the Soul , and ofreasoners I am 
•the reasoning 

wFRrf^^ ^ i 



33, Of letters I am the letter A, and of com- 
po'ond w'ords I am the Dvandva I am myself the 
nevei -ending Time, and I am the Dispenser facing all 
-sides 


^cf: 'ffr ajJTr ii 


34 I am Death that destroys all, and I am the 
origin of things (hat are yet to be And of female 
powers I am fame, fortune, speech, memory, intelli- 
gence, constancy and patience 
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^IT^rRf ^gTTT^: ll 

35 Of the Satnan hymns I am Bnhatsaman, 
and of metres I am Gayatri Of months I am Marga- 
^irsha, and of seasons I am the flo\”ery spring 

SW^TRTSf^ 53T^nrnFT^ 11 

36 I am the gambling of the fraudulent, and I 
am the glory of the glorious I am victory , I am 
effort , I am the goodness of the good 

11 ^v3 

37. Of the 5’’adavas I am Vasudeva, and of the 
Pandavas I am Arjuna Of sages I am \'’yasa, and of 
seers I am Ushanas the seer 


f^?frToR i 

^R JJlTRr 5TR SiRWRcTi^ !l 

38 Of those that chastise I am the lod of chas- 
tisement, and of those that wo aid coaqoer I am 
the policy. Of secret things I am al'=c the s ’ence and 
of the vnse I am the v.nsdom 
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^ ^37% {k^r =^Ri^R^ II 

39. And that which is the germ of all living 
bemgs~that am J, O Arjuna Nor is there anything 
whether moving or unmoving that can exist without 
me 


^TF^sr% ?TJT f^Rf i%7|cfr?Tt i 

iriTfir rq^i^rsT^j ii « o 
40 There is no end to my divine manifestations, 
O Arjuna. This is only a brief exposition by me 
of the extent of my grandeur 


^rr i 

^ J?IT 11 i? ? 

41. Whatever being there is, endowed uilh 
grandeur, beauty or strength, know that it has sprung 
only from a spark of my splendour 

^'4^ 4^44 f'5 fTRi? 1 

f^-TT'r II 

42 But what avails thee this detailed knowledg*', 
O Arjuna’ Island pervading the v/hole univers? 
with a single fragment of myself 
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I 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita • • 

this IS the tenth chapter entitled . 
THE YOGA OF MANIFESTATION 


CHAPTER XI 

’TOT I 

J^r^rs^ f^HT^r ^rir li ^ 

Arjima said 

1 The supremely profound discourse concern- 
ing the soul wluch Thou hast delivered of Thy grace 
to me — by this has my delusion been dispelled. 

•^pr^r fk ^ THTT I 

2 For I have learnt from Thee at length, O Thou 
of lotus eyes, the origin and the dissolution of beings, 
-and also Thy imperishable greatness 

^ 5^'?r^5T 11 ^ 

3 What Thou hast declared Thyself to be, O 
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supreme Lord — it is even so But I des're to see Tliy 
divine form, O supreme Person 

vs 

^ ^ II ^ 

4 It, Lord, Thou thinkest that I am able to 
behold it, then do Thou, 0 Lord of Vogtns reve?J to 
me Thj immutable form 



?THn¥-4rf^ ?TRR<JiTfi4rf^ 11 ^ 

The Bhagavan said 

5. Behold my forms, 0 Arjuaa, by hundreds 
and thousands — manifold and divme, and of varied 
hues and shapes 

q^-fTi^rrw ^TKrr )i \ 

6 Behold the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras 
the two Asvms and also the Maruts Behold, 0 
Arjuna, many marvels never seen before 

siw i 

qq ^ (I 

7. Behold here today, O Arjuna, the v,hole 
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universe with the moving and the unmoving, and 
v/hatever else thou desirest to see, all concentrated m 
my person 


5 Trt l 

^ ^ 5T[Tr^^^3; II ^ 

8 But thou canst not behold me with this thine 
own eye. I will give thee a divine eye, behold now 
my sovereign power 


II 

Safijirj'ii said 

9 Having spoken thus, O king, Krishna, the 
great Lord of Yoga, revealed to Arjuna His supreme 
and divine form 


10 Having many facts and eyes, presenting 
many a wondrous spectacle, oecked with many divine 
ornaments and beaiing many a heavenly neapon 
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^^T?art???f ^q?T?d' ^4^5?5rf3; li ^ i 
11 Wearing celestial garlands and vestment?, 
•anointed with divine perfumes full of many a marvel, 
resplendent, boundless, universal 


f|]% I 

?T^fr^T li ^ 

12. If the light of a thousand suns nere to burst 
forth all at once m the slcy, it would be like the splen- 
dour of that mighty One 


ITTT4vr.<^n't/^r I 

13 There, in the person of the God of gols, 
Arjuna beheld the whole universe uith its manifold 
divisions, all gathered together in one 


jpTRr I# ^i'^'i%r-TPTT ii 

14 Then struck with amazement. Ins hair standing 
-on end, Arjuna bowed his head to the Lord, 
joined bis hands in salutation and addressed Him tha-> 
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^HFirTfh^ 

II ^ ^ 

Arjuiia said 

15 In Thy body, O God, I see all the gods and 
all the varied hosts of beings as well — Brahma the 
Lord on his lotus throne, and all the Rishis and the 
heavenly Nagas 



II \ % 

16 I behold Thee infir-ite in form on all sides, 
with myriad arms and trunks, with myriad faces and 
eyes. I see no end, nor middle, nor source to Thee, O 
Lord of the universe, O Universal Form 

rif^ =^f=pof ^ 


11 
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II \\3 

17 I behold Thee glowing as a mass of light 
everywhere with Thy diadem, mace and disc, dazzling 
the sight on every side, blazmg like the burning fire 
or the sun, and passing all bounds 


^?rsqir; 5rp^cm?f7ikr 

5^ JT#r ^ II K 

18 Thou art the Imperishable, the Supreme to 
be realised , thou art the Abode of the universe , Thou 
art the undying Guardian of the eternal law , Thou art 
the Primal Being, I believe 


II 

19 I behold Thee as one with no beginning, 
middle nor end, with infinite arms, and infinite 
strength, rvith the sun and the moon as Thine eye';, 
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with Tby face shining as a flaming fire, and with Thy 
radiance consaming all tins universe 

F^'T55T 

11 \° 
20. For by Thee alone are filled these mterspaces 
of heaven and earth, and all the quarters of the sky 
O mighty One, looking at this marvellous and terrible 
form of Thine, the three worlds are trembling 


11 \\ 

21 These hosts of gods enter into Thee, and 
some in fear extol Thee with folded hands And 
bands of great Rishis and Siddhas cry ‘ Hail ” and 
chant Thy praises in hymns of abounding praise 





16-1- 


22 And the Rndras, Adityas, Vasus and 
Sadhyas the Visvas, AsYin*; Maruts and the Manes , 
and the hosts of Gandharv'as Yakshas, Asuras and 
Siddhas — all behold Thee and are amazed. 


fTcr^Cr i 

23 Looking at Thy great form, 0 mighty Lord, 
With myriad mouths and eyes, with myriad arras, 
thighs and feet, with myriad trunks, and terrible with 
myriad fangs — the worlds tremble, and so do I. 


b^IttRd I 

fl: 

•fr% ?T ^ =T ii 

24. When I see Thee leaching to the skies and 
brilliant with varied hues, when I see Thee with Thy 
mouth opened wide and with Thy 'arge ejes glow-mg 
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bright, my inmost soul trembles m fear, and I find 
no courage nor peace, O Vishnu. 

11 

25 When I behold Thy mouths striking terror 
by their fangs, like Time’s consuming fires I am all in 
a whirl, and find no peace Be gracious, O Lord of 
gods, Abode of the universe 

^ RT 'f 55FT: 

im: 

^■^5iTfor ^ RWfTr 

^SI-h'CRlfd' 1 

An 

26&27. All these sons of Dhritarashtra to- 
gether with the hosts of kings, and also Bhishma, 
Drona and Kama here, and ilie leading v’arnors on 
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our Side as well, are rushing into Thj fearful mouths set 
with terrible fangs Some are caught between the 
teeth and their heads are seen crushed to powder 

28 As many torrents of rivers rush tonards (hs 
sea, so do these heroes of the mortal world rush into 
Thy flaming mouths 

^ 5r^ 

f^rcT 

^^5rrpJT ii 

29 As moths rush swiftly into a blazing fire to 
perish there, so do these men rush into Thy mouths 
with tremendous speed to their own destruction 

^^r- 

<d +» it I -=4 vi fe. I 

30 Devouring all the v/orlds on e\cry side Thou 
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lappest them up with Thy flaming mouths Thy fiery 
rays fill the whole universe} with their radiance and 
scorch it, O Vishnu 


^?cnTT^ 

?T fl; WRI# ^ 5TI1%H; 11 
31. Tell me who Thou art with form so terrible. 
I bow to thee, have mercy, O God supreme I wish 
to know Thee well who art the Primal One, for I do not 
understand Thy purpose. 


^rsRfT 

5r^i¥(%5 ^trt: li 

T/ie BJiagavmi smd 

\ ^ 

32 I am the mighty world-destroying Time, 
i\hich has begun to slay these men here Even with- 
out thee all the warriors standing arrayed in hostile 
ranks shall die 
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^T<?W 

m 11 

33. Therefore arise and win renow'n , subdne 
thy foes and enjoy a prosperous kingdom By me they 
have been slain already Be thou merely an instru- 
ment, O Arjuna 

jpJT ^ 

H-MT 3?! ^4lkk\ 

^cTtR-T 11 

3^ Do thou fearlessly kill Drona and Bbishma, 
and Jayadratha and Kama, and other great warriors as 
well, who have been doomed by me Fight, and thou 
shalt conquer thy foes in the battle 

TcTF^ 

v3 

WTji '4^^: 2F3R7 II 

Sa7ijaya smd. 

35. Having heard these words of Krishna, 
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Arjuna trembled, folded his hands and prostrated him- 
self Overwhelmed with fear, he then addressed 
Krishna again with a faltering voice 

H 

felt 5^1^ 

iwefr. II 

Arjuna said 

36 Rightly, 0 Krishna, is tne world moved to 
joy and love by glorifying Thee The Rakshasas flee 
on all sides through fear, and hosts of Siddhas all bow 
down to thee 


37 And why should they not bow down to Thee, 
O mighty One, who art greater than all, being the 
Primal Cause even of Brahma ^ O infinite Being, 
Lord of gods. Abode of the world. Thou art the 
Imperishable, the Being and the Non-being, and what 
lies beyond 
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ccl-Hf|cq=i: WT: M-citJi- 

f^OTT^ I 

Wsfe- ^ =^ qr =^ '4FT 
^ i¥5J^T^^?.wq■ 11 

38 Thou art the first of gods, the Primal Person, 
Thou art the supreme Treasure of this world Thou art 
the Knower and That which is to be knoun, and the 
supreme Abode And by Thee is this ann erse per- 
vaded, O Thou of infinite form 

5raTn%^ I 

?T?ff i=rWS^ 

^sfq ^nrr II 3^® 

39. Thou art \'ayu, Yama, Agni, \’aruna and 
Sasanka Thou art Prajapati, and also the progenitor 
of Brahma Hail, hail to Thee a thousand times! 
Hail hail to Thee again, and yet again ’ 

?PTts^ ir ^ ^ I 

41 ’'-1 f W ^ 

^ ddiiTrfT li 

40 Hail to Thee before and hail to Thee bennc. 
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and hail to Thee on every side, O All Infinite in power 
and immeasurable in might, Thon dost pervade all, and 
therefore Thou art All. 

% ^ I k I 

W JTfir^lTT^ ^ II \}l 

41 If, thinking that Thou art my friend and un- 
aware of this Thy greatness, I addressed Thee in ignor- 
ance or love as “0 Krishna," “O Yadava " or " O 
Friend" — 

II 

42 If in my mirth I shon ed no reverence to Thee 
while playing or resting, while sitting or eating, while 
alone, O eternal Lord, or m the presence of others, I 
implore Thee, w'ho art infinite to pardon me 

f'Frrsf^ 
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11 

43 Thou art the Father of the world — of all 
that move and all that do not move Thou art the 
object of its worship and its greatest Teacher There 
IS no one equal to Thee How then could there be m 
the three worlds one greater than Thee, O Thou of 
incomparable power ? 


Brt: r^'Tr^rrlRf ^ II 

44 Therefore I bow down and prostrate myself 
before Thee, adorable Lord, and seek Thy grace Bear 
with me as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, 
and as a lover with his beloved 

^rwrsf^ 

^ TFTT F 1 

^ ^ ^ ^qrB; 

cFTfvfTT^f II 

45 I rejoice that I have seen n^liat was never 
•seen before, but my mind is also distracted with fear. 



Show me that other form of Thme, and be gracious, O 
Lord of gods, Abode of the world. 


m II 

46. I ^^^sh to see Thee as before with Thy crown , 
and Thy mace, and with Thy disc m hand Assume 
again Thy four-armed shape, O Thou of a thousand 
arms and of endless shapes 


JFTT 

^ 11 V'O 


The BhagCiVan said 

47 By my gr?xe, through my ci'*ir:s po"''er, O 
Alcona, thou hast been sho"' n thx supreme form, 
resplendent, universal, innn.te anc pumai ~ n cr core 
but thee has seen before 
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48. Neither by the study of the Vedas and 
■sacrifices, nor by gifts, nor by rituals, nor by severe 
penances can this form of mine be seen in the world of 
men by any one else but thee, 0 Arjuna. 

^ 1 

5fhftTHr.‘ 

^ ^ JTTOr 11 

49 Be not afraid, be not bewildered because 
thou hast beheld this awful form of mine. Free from 
fear and glad at heart, behold again that other form of 
mine 



3?t: 11 

Sanjaya said 

50 Having thus addressed Arjuna, Krishna 
■showed him again His own form. The mighty One 
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assumed a graceful shape again, and soothed the 
affrighted Arjuna 




5r^ ^: \\ 

Arjima said 

51 Having seen this Thy graceful human form, 
0 Krishna, I have now become composed m mind, I 
am restored to my own nature. 

The Bhagavan said ’ 

52. It is very hard indeed to see this form of 
mine which thou hast seen Even the gods are ever 
eager to see this form 

75 757R% lit W II 

VO 

53 Neither by the Vedas, nor by austerity, nor 
by alms-giving, nor yet by sacrifice can I be seen m 
the form in uhich thou hast seen me now 
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^?eTM' II *^y 
5^. But by devotion to me alone may I thus be 
known, truly seen, and entered into, 0 Arjuna 

TTl^rfid-: | 

f^%:: ^ ?rRf^ II 

55 He who does my work and looks upon me 
as his goal, he who worships me without attachment, 
and who is without hatred towards any creature — he 
comes to me, O Arjuna 





In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita 
• • this is the eleventh chapter entitled . 

THE VISION OF THE COSMIC FORM 
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CHAPTER XII 

^ ^ ^ ^T^TIRW: (I ? 

Arjuna said 

1 Those devotees who, ever steadfast, thus 
worship Thee and those again who worship the 
Imperishable and the Unmanifested — which of these 
are better versed m Yoga ? 


fRlr ^ jit M?T3Thr I 

The B}iagavan said 

2. Those who have fixed their minds on me, and 
who, ever steadfast and possessed of supreme faith, 
worship me — them do I consider perfect in Yoga. 


xT II ^ 

3 But those who worship the Imperishable, the 
Ineffable, the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the 
Immutable, the Unchanging and the Eternal — 

12 
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^ mm ii ^ 

4 Having subdned all their senses, and being of 
even mind nnder all conditions and engaged m the 
good of all beings — they come to me indeed. 


5. The difificnlty of those whose minds are set 
on the Unmanifested is greater, for the goal of the 
Unmanifested is hard for the embodied to reach. 


k ’TcTO": I 

?Tfer m il ^ 

6 Bnt those who consecrate all their actions to 
me and regard me as their dearest one, uho meditate 
on me and worship me with single-hearted devotion— 


?r Ju:TOf5r?Rr?T^ il 

7. I save them full soon, O Arjuna, from death 
and the ocean of mortal life, their minds being ever set 


on me. 
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^ R^r | 

^ ^ ^ II <: 

8. Fix thy mmd on me alone, let thy thoughts 
rest in me. And in me alone wilt thou live hereafter. 
Of this there is no doubt 

3R ^ JTR I 

3r¥?TRRVfhT ^ ^lfil-^1'4 II ^ 

9. If thou art not able to fix thy mmd on me, O 
Arjuna, then seek to reach me by the practice of 
concentration 


3rRr^sR^R5Tf5r% m \ 

WR II I o 

10 If thou art not able even to practise concen- 
tration of mind, then devote thyself to my service. 
For even by doing service to me thou canst reach 
perfection. 

^ FcTRIRR: I1 \ ? 

11. If thou art not able to do even this, then 
give up the fruit of all action, seelcing refuge in devotion 
to me with thy mmd subdued. 
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^ fl; I 

12 For knowledge is better than the practice of 
concentration, and meditation is better than knowledge, 
and renunciation of the fruit of action is even better 
than meditation, for close on renunciation follows 
peace. 

13. He who never hates any being and is kindly 
and compassionate, who is free from the feeling of ‘ I ’ 
and ' Mine ’, and who looks upon pleasure and pain 
alike, and has forbearance , 

14 He who IS ever content and is steady in 
contemplation, who is self-restrained and is of firm 
conviction, and who has consecrated his mind and 
understanding to me — dear tome is the man who is 
thus devoted 

/ 

^ F II 

15 He by w'hom the w'orld is not harassed and 
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who IS not harassed by the world, he who is free from 
joy and anger, fear and anxiety — he is dear to me. 

TlcfS^: I 

^ ^ ^ ii \ ^ 

16. He who has no wants, who is pure and 
prompt, unconcerned and untroubled, and who is 
selfless in all his enterprises — dear to me is the man 
who IS thus devoted to me. 

^ ^ II 

17 He who neither joys nor hates, neither 
grieves nor wants, and who has renounced both good 
and evil — dear to me is the man who is thus devoted, 

m: II 

18 He who IS alike to foe and friend and 
through good and ill repute, who is alike in cold and 
heat and m pleasure and pain, and who is free from 
attachments — 

jf:. li 

19. He who IS alike in praise and dispraise, x\ho 
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is silent and satisfied with whatever he has, who has no 
home and is firm of mind — dear to me is the man thus 
devoted 

20 And they who have faith and follow this 
righteous w'ay of everlasting life thus set forth, and 
regard me as supreme — exceedingly dear to me are 
they who are thus devoted 

^ 5#v?}Ffr ?rrrT 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita 

• this IS the twelfth cliapter entitled 

THE YOGA OF DEVOTION' 

CHAPTER xrir. 

^ 5nf : ?T% II , ^ 

T//e Bhagavan smd 

1 This body, O Arjuna, is called the Kshetra 
(ht field), and the soul that is cognizant of it is called 
the Kshetrajna (lit Icnower of the field) by those who 
have knowledge thereof 
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5Tf f^’fk I 

r^f TTTT II ^ 

2 And know that I am the Kshetrajna in all the 
Kshetras, O Arjuna , and only the knowledge of 
Kshetra and Kshetrajna do I regard as true knowledge 

^ ^ ^ ?T^5rfrr^ ^ ^ ll ^ 

3 Hear briefly from me what the Kshetra is, and 
of what nature , what its modifications are, and whence 
it is, and how it is, and also who the Kshetrajna is and 
what lus powers are 

4. This has been sung by sages in many and 
different ways, in various hymns, and also in well- 
reasoned and conclusive aphorisms about the Absolute 

^ II ^ 

1^: 'CRT: | 

ii ^ 

5 & 6 The mam elements, self-consciousness. 
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understanding and the tinmanifested • the ten senses, 
the mind and the five objects of sense ; desire, hatred, 
pleasnre and pain , organism, intelligence and the will 
to hold together — briefly described, this is the Kshetra 
along With its modificatiGns 


|I '3 

7. Modesty, sincerity, non-violence, patience 
and uprightness service of the teacher, purity, stead- 
fastness and self-control 

8 Indifference towards the objects of sense ,' 
self-efiacement, and the perception of the evil of birth, 
death, old age, sickness and pain , 


9 Detachment and freedom from identification 
with children, wife and home , and constant evenness 
of mind in the midst of agreeable and disagreeable 
events , 
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l%f^^if%^£r^T?T%t^TH?Tr^ 1) ? O 

10 Unswerving devotion to me through con- 
“stant meditation, resort to solitude, and aversion to 
society. 

iT^rhJTp^ II \ ^ 

11 Steadfastness in the knowledge of the Spirit, 
^nd an insight into the object of the knowledge of 
Truth — this is declared to be true knowledge, and all 
that IS contrary to it is no-knowledge 

Irt i 

Tmr jt II ^ ^ 

12, I will now describe that which ought to be 
known, and by knowing which immortality is gained. 
It IS GOD the Supreme who is without beginning, and 
who IS said to be neither being nor non being. 

^t^r5r%flrdipR[; i 

^ ^JTriRT icrsT^ ii \ \ 

13 His hands and feet are everywhere , His 
ejes, heads and mouths are facing m all directions 
His ears are turned to all sides, and He e\ists envelop- 
ing all 
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R^of ^ 11 

14 He seems to possess the faculties of all the 
senses, and yet He is devoid of the senses He is 
unattached, and yet He sustains all things He is free 
from the dispositions of Nature, and yet He enjoys 
them. 


•d't.+t'N I 

15. He IS without and within all beings He 
has no movement, and yet He moves He is too 
subtle to be known He is far away, and yet He is 
near 


^ 5r>Tr%^ =^11 ? ^ 

16. He IS undivided and yet He is, as it were, 
divided among beings He is to be known as 
the Sustainer of all creation He devours, and He 
generates ' 


17 The Light of all lights, He is said to 


be 
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above darkness Knowledge, the object of knowledge 
and the aim of knowledge — He is set firm m the 
hearts of all 

slid I 

18 Thus have been briefly set forth knov/ledge 
and the object of knowledge as well as theKshefra My 
devotee who understands this becomes worthy of my 
state. 


R-'sKial fkf^ II ^ * 

19. Know thatXatureand Spirit are both without 
beginning: and know also that ail forms and c^sposi" 
tions spring from Xatnre. 
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dispositions of Nature, and it is the attachment to these 
dispositions that is the cause of its birth in good and 
evil wombs 

TOD RR 

22 . The supreme Spirit in the body is said to be 
■the one who witnesses and approves, who supports and 
enjoys, and who is the sovereign Lord and the highest 
Self. 


^ R# ^1% 5^ Jlf W I 

srlwRTsfT ^ ^ II 

23. Whoever knows the Spirit thus, as also 
Nature along with its dispositions, is never born again, 
in whatever way he may live. 

24. By meditation some perceive the Spirit in 
themselves through the mind, others by devotion to 
knowledge, and others by devotion to works. 

25. But some who do not know it in this way 
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hear of it from others and worship , and they too pass- 
beyond death by their devmtion to what they have 
heard. 

I 

26 Whatever is born — that which moves as well 
as that which does not move — know, O Arjuna, that it 
is through the union of the body and the soul 

^ II ^'3 

27 He who sees the supreme Lord abiding 
alike in all bemgs, and never perishing when they 
perish — verily, he alone sees 

fl»TW^5|?rrss^frFr ^ to n 

28. For, as he sees the Lord present alike every- 
where, he does not injure his true Self by the self, and 
thus he reaches the supreme state 

'■ TOrr% ^ 11 

29 He w'ho sees that all actions are done only 
by Nature and that the S-lf is not the doer— verily he 
alone sees 



^ ^ ^ m ^11 ^ o 

30 When he sees that the manifold nature of 
beings IS centred in the One, and that all evolution is 
only from there — he becomes one with the Absolute. 

w?p-?rsfT JT II ^ ^ 

31. Having no beginning and possessing no 
qualities, the supreme and imperishable Spirit, 0 
Arjuna, neither does any work nor does it receive any 
stain, even while it remains m the body 


r4T5SqT II 

32 Just as ether that pervades all things is too 
subtle to be stained, even so the soul that is present 
•everywhere suffers no stain in the body. 


^ II ^ ^ 

33 As the one sun illumines the whole world, 
•so does the soul, O Arjuna, illumine all the bodies 
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^ ^ ^ «T^ 11 


34. Those who perceive by their spiritual insight 
this distinction between the body and the soul, and 
the deliverance from Nature, the cause of all beings — 
they reach the Supreme. 


W^st-^TFr: I 

In the Upanishad of the Bhagavad Gita 
* • this IS the thirteenth chapter entitled . 

The Distinction Between the Body 
AND THE Soul. 


CHAPTER XIV 

— 

irt ^iRFif ^fifiSTwq; i 

^ TO mr: ll ^ 

77/f Bhagavan said 

1 Once again I will expound that knowledge, 
the most exalted of all kinds of knowledge, by gaining 
which all sages have passed from this world to the 
highest perfection. 
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^r oq^?T% =q- n ^ 

2 Having devoted themselves to this knowledge 
and having partaken of my nature, they are not born 
again at the time of creation, nor are they disturbed at 
the time of dissolution 

3 Great Nature is my womb in that I place the 
germ , and from there is the birth of all beings, 0 
Arjuna 


%=cnT i 

rrrar m ii if 

4 From whatever wombs living forms may 
arise, O Arjuna, great Nature is their womb, and I am 
the generating Father 

5 “Goodness”, “passion” and “dullness" — these 
dispositions which arise from Nature bind dorm the 
immortal soul in the body, O Arjuna 
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^n?nw =^1^ ii ^ 

6 Of these goodness being unsullied is luminous 
and healthful. It binds, O faultless Arjuna, with the 
bond of happiness and the bond of knowledge. 


II v3 

7 Know thou that desire is the soul of passion 
which is the source of thirst and attachment This 
bmds the soul, 0 Arjuna, with the bonds of action 


f=rf^ I 

pr5TfOTi%^ffTr^ ii 

8 ICnow further that dullness is born of ignor- 
ance and that it deludes all creatures It binds, O 
Arjuna, with neghgence, indolence and sleep. 


w? li S 

9 Goodness binds one to happiness , passion 
binds one to action, O Arjuna , and dullness veihng 
knowledge bmds one to neghgence 
13 
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10 Goodness prevails when it has overpowered 
passion and dullness, O Arjuna Passion prevails 
when it has overpowered dullness and goodness , and 
dullness prevails when it has overpowered goodness 
and passion 


^ ^ ^ II ^ ^ 

11. When the light of knowledge streams forth 
from all the gateways of the body, then may it be known 
that goodness has prevailed 


12 Avarice, activity, enterprise, unrest and 
desire — these anse, O Arjuna, when passion prevails 


srqqir3TtsqiT%^ iwi^r qh; I 

13. Obscurity, stagnation, negligence and delu- 
gjon — these arise, 0 Arjuna, v/hen dullness prevails. 
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^RTRWFsrm^ II ^ ^ 

14 If the embodied soul meets with death when 
goodness prevails, it goes to the pure worlds of those 
who know the Highest 


5351% 51^ 5T^srr I 

^ 5r^lr5T^% ctf% ii 

15 If it meets with death when passion prevails, 
It IS born among those who are attached to works , and 
if it dies when dullness prevails, it is born in the womb 
of creatures devoid of reason 


5^1W W g 5^51 II I ^ 

16 The fruit of a good action is said to be good 
and clean , while the fruit of passion is pain , and the 
fruit of dullness is ignorance 

17 From goodness springs knowledge, and 
from passion greed From dullness spring negligence, 
delusion and ignorance 
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^■cj.^^(ji,^i^^ 3p^r 11 \ c 

18 Those who are established in goodness rise 
upwards, those who are moved by passion remain m 
the middle, and those who are steeped m dullness, 
being swayed by the tendencies of the lower dispos- 
tion, go downwards 

qR ^ 11 

19. When a man of insight sees no agent other 
than these dispositions of Nature, and knows also Him 
who IS beyond these dispositions, he attains to my 
bemg 


20. When the embodied soul has risen above 
these three dispositions of which its body is made up, 
it gains deliverance from birth, death, old age and pain, 
and becomes immortal. 


3T^ — 


¥R-Rr IRTf I 
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At juna scud 

21 What are the marks of the man, 0 Lord, 
who has risen above the three dispositions ? What is 
his manner of life f And how does he rise above the 
dispositions ? 



^ 5rfr% ^ ^ \ 

^ Its n 

The Bhagavan said 

22 He who has no aversion to light or activity 
or even delusion, O Arjuna, when they are present, nor 
longs for them when they are absent — 

Sorr II 

23 He who sits like one unconcerned, unmoved 
by the dispositions, who remains firm and never 
wavers, knowing it is the dispositions that act — 

24 He who dwells m the spirit and is the same 
in pleasure and pain, who looks upon a clod, a stone 
and a piece of gold as of equal worth, who remains the 
same amidst pleasant and unpleasant things, and vho, 
being firm, regards alike both praise and blame — 
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( 'in ^ ^ R^IK^TaT??!. I 

'irl'HK^qR'^Fn ^RtcT* ^ 11 

25 He v.'ho IS the same in honour and dis- 
honour, and the same to friend and foe, and who has 
renounced ail enterprise — sach a man is said to have 
risen above tne cispositions of Nature 

+Tt ^ ^s^Rr^rRor iRri" i 

^ :ri>‘hl«-<riTirriv-tcil^ li 

26 And also he w’ho worships me w ith the Voga 
Gfcf exclusive devotion — he rises above the dispositions 
of Nature, and is fit for becoming one with the .\.bso- 
kite. 


^fRff fl[ l 

27. For I am the abode of the Absolute, the 
Immortal and the Immutaole, of eternal Law and 
of absolute oliss 

sf^ o TjJi^nrrs’HFT^Frr w/»f 

In the Upanishad of tne Bnagavad Gita 

- • tnis IS the lourleenthcnppter entitled . 

The differe.vtlatiox or the iiifte 

DISPOSITIONS 
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CHAPTER XV 

^ 'iq’rR w ^ ^ ii ^ 
The Bhagavan said 

1 The world-tree with its roots above and its 
branches below is said to be imperishable Its leaves 
are the Vedas, and he who knows it knows the Vedas 


^TEjirt 

11 R 

2 Its branches extend above and below, and 
are nourished by the dispositions oi Nature Its twigs 
are the objects of sense , and its clustering loots spread 
dowmwards giving rise to actions in the world of men. 

^THcf'r =qTf^ =s Hsnvgf i 
i-Ki Ji ojm II 
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McjdPd 5^; | 

^ 3^ im 

^ra-: iT^; 5r^r 3^ n ^ 

3 & 4 Its form as such is not comprehended 
here, nor its end, nor its origin, nor its existence. 
Having cut down this firm-rooted tree with the strong 
sword of detachment, and saying, “ I seek refuge m 
that Primal Person from whom has come forth this 
eternal process ” one should seek that place from 
which they who have reached it never return 

5 Those who are free from pride and delusion, 
and who have conquered rhe evil of attachment, and 
who, having abandoned desire, are devoted to tlie 
Supreme Spirit and are freed from the pairs of 
opposites known as pleasure and pain go undeluded to 
that immutable place. * 

6. The sun does not illumine it, nor the moon, 
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nor fire It is n^teupreme abode, and they who reach 
It never return 

i 

?R:’TUR'rF5'^nf^ 5rf;i%^R u 
7 An eternal portion of myself, having become 
a living soul in the world of life, draws to itself the 
mind and the five senses that rest in Nature 

^r3=rrmr% i 

srrg^T-HiTRRrRrJiTci^ ii 

8. When the Lord acquires a body, and when He 
leaves it, He takes these with Him and goes on His way, 
as the wind carries away odours from their place 

^ ^ jtrrr ^ I 

3Tf^r?rFT 11 ^ 

9 He enjoys the objects of the senses directing 
the ear, the eye, the touch, the taste and the smell and 
also the mind 


10 When He depa^'ts or stays, vhen He enjoys 
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or ism contact with the dispositions of Nature, the 
-deluded do not perceive Him, but they who have the 
■eye of v/isdom perceive Him 

11 . Devout sages ever striving find Him withm 
themselves , but thoughtless men whose souls are un- 
disciplined do not find Him, though they strive 

12 The splendour which is in the sun and 
which illumines tne whole universe, that which is m 
the moon and which is hkewise in the fire — know tnat 
it IS mine 


=^R"4t: ^rffr II 

13 And entering the enrth I sustain all things 
by my vital force, and becoming the sapful moon I 
nourish all herbs , 

1^ Becoming the fire of life I enter into the 
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■bodies of all creatures, and mingling with the upward 
and downward breath, I digest the lour kinds of food. 

11 ^ 

15 And I am seated in the hearts of all , from 
me are memory and knowledge, and their loss as well. 
I am indeed He v/ho is to be known by all the Vedas, 
I am He who made the Vedanta, and I am He who 
knows the Vedas 

5lf^ 5^r ^ ^ ^ I 

sj?:; 11 ^ ^ 

16 There are two beings in this world — the 
Perishable and the Imperishable The Perishable is all 
creatures, and the Imperishable is said to be the un- 
changing 


^ ^piRRrfriRr^ ll 

17 But there is another Being, the highest, 
called the Supreme Spirit, who ?s the eternal Lord 
pervades and sustains the three worlas 
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^ ^ ^ 5rto: ^'-^qW: II \C 

18 As I surpass the Perishable and as I am 
higher than even the Imperishable, I am celebrated m 
the world and in the Veda as the Supreme Being. 

^ jqf ^TRcT II 

19 He who undeluded knows me thus as the 
Supreme Being — he knows all, 0 Arjuna, and he 
worships me with all his heart 


^ 51I5r?T JRTS^?^ I 

^ 11 

20 Thus has this most secret doctrine been 
taught by me, O faultless Arjuna By knowing this a 
man will become wise and will have fulfilled his 
duly 


<=i d I M Teg o ^ 

T^^fStiTpr: I 

In the Upamshad of the Bhagav^ad Gita 

this is the fifteeenth chapter entitled - 

The Supreme Spirit 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

-(rl T'i 'S,;^l ^4'l 1 0'il =1 ' I 

^ ^JTTWT ll { 

The Bhagavan said 

1 Fearlessness, purity of heart, steadfast- 
ness in knowledge and devotion , almsgiving, self- 
control and sacrifice , study of the scriptures, austerity 
and uprightness , 


2 Non-violence, truth, freedom from anger, 
renunciation, tranquillity, aversion to slander , com- 
passion to living beings, freedom from covetousness ; 
gentleness, modesty and steadiness , 


w ^mwFRrr i 

• ^TR^r 11 \ 

3 Courage, patience, fortitude, purity and 
freedom from malice and overweening conceit — tJiese 
belong to him who is born to the heritage of the gods, 
O Arjuna 
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* rs~ C 

^'^1'^ "^TTR^lo^q ^4" •d’^-iq^-n^ij? }I 2 
Hypocnsv, arrogance, and self-conceit ; v.Tath, 
Tnceness and ignorance — these belong, 0 Arjuna to 
him v.’ho is born to tne heritage of the de% :1s 


ig.ni'ijl'M Tqq*'<?r-'l^'^ t -he,! I 

R pH A f n fSpH" Mit»sq }( C'v 
5 The heritage of the goes is saie to make for 
deliverance, and that of the devils for bondage Grieve 
not, 0 Arjuna, tnou art born to the heritage of the 
gods 


S-f ^’3" if -q I 

^ II s. 

6 There are t". o types of beings creaf-ed in this 
world — the divine and the diaoohc The dn.ine haie 
been described at length Hear now from me, 0 
Arjuna, of the diabolic 


51^% ^ IrlWlTi kirif I ' 

^ sfHf nffT ^Ri<r q ^ n 

7 Men of diabolical nature knoi’' neither right 
action nor right abstention- Nor is purity found in 
them, nor good conduct, nor truth 
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8 They say, “ The world is ialse. Vvilhout a 
moral basis, and v/ithout a God What iS there that 
does not spring from mutual union ? Lust i5 the cause 
of all ” 


SFTFf cFTorsfelT: 11 *5, 

9 Holding this view, these lost souls of small 
understanding who commit cruel deeds come forth as 
enemies for the destruction of the world 


c 

10 Giving themselves up to insatiable desires, 
full o{ hypocrisy, pride and arrogance, they hold false 
Views through delusion and act with impure resolves 


- ^RTWFT'T^TT II ^ { 

11 Obsessed by innumerable cares which 
would end only wnth tneir death, anc looking upon " 
gratification of desires as their highest ai “ 
vinced that this is all, 
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12 Bound by a hundred ties of desire, given up 
wholly to lust and anger, they strive to gam heaps of 
wealth by unjust means for the gratification of their 
passions 


fnrr i 

5?r«|gg; H ^ b 

13 "This I have gained today , and that longing 
will I fulfil This wealth is mine, and that also shall 
be mme hereafter 

14 "This foe I have slam, and others too I will 
■slay I am the lord of all, and I enjoy myself. I am 
prosperous, mighty and happy 

3TT?^rSRTSFRFiT^ 'hf-S^^fSRf I 

^narw ii 

15. “I am rich and of high birth Who is there 
like unto me? I will perform sacrifices, I will give 
alms, I will rejoice” Thus are they deluded by 
Ignorance 
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16 Bewildered by numerous thought?, envelop- 
ed in the meshes of delusion and aodicted to the 
gratification of their desires, they fall into loathsome 
hell 


•^^nTRlT^rp-TclT I 

11 

17 Self-conceited, stubborn, filled nilh the 
haughtiness and intoxication of wealth, they ostenta- 
tiously perlorm sacrifices which are so only m name 
with utter disregaid ol rules 

?lWcTr: 1 

5TnTRJTws:!j ii ?<r 

IS Possessed of self-conceit, power and pride, 
and also of lust and wrath, these traoucers hate me m 
the bodies ol others and in then own 

fk'T^ fTPf-f^lF5 I 

feTTF'^7^jRrR3+TRRTJrp>T?r ?rrR'T n 

19 These cruel haters the vilest ot these 
sinne s I always hurl down into the v urncs oi detdj m 
the cvcle of brihs and ce’ths 

11 
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20 Ha Mng fallen into the wombs of devils and 
being deluded Irom birth to birth, they never attain to 
me, O Arjuna, but go fuither down to the lowest 
state 


Bifk'4 IK JTr^JTTcKT: I 

II 

21 , Three are the gatev'ays of this hell 
leading to the ruin of the soul — last, uralh and greed. 
Therefore let man renounce these three 




^ifr Kf li 

22 The man who has escaped these three gates 
•of darkness, O Aijana, v.orks out his own good and 
reaches tne highest state 


^ ^ IHl^TTnfrR ^ 57# 5 T Kf TrfnT II 

23 But he who discards the scriptural law and 
acts as his desires piompt him — he attains neither 
perfection, nor happiness, nor the highest state 
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^ I I 'f/ {'-i ^'-i sjT%a f I 

^r^Rr'-^RT^^ M 

24 Therefore let the scripture be thy authority 
In determining what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done Knowing (he sciiptural law thou 
shouldst do thy woik in this world 

d i^q o 

TRSTfSt-qrT: | 

In the Upanibhad of the Bhagavad Gita 
' this lb the biKteenth cnapter entitled 

THL blSTI\(.riOV liCJWLEX Jiin I1ER)T\GE 
01' rm: GODS wd <ji jiicDrAii^ 


CHAPTER WII 

Sf-^r( ‘E^TR’ 

REf g ii ^ 

jii/ia s ud 

1 Those who Rave aside the ordinances of 
scriptures, but oiler sacnnce with 1 u'li --"t hat is their 
state, O Krishna' Is it one ol ‘goodness’ cr of 
■‘passion’ cr ‘duilress’ ^ 
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/>• ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

r^TTT'^i ^T^ia ^4.1 ^ 1 

^r-rt^rr MsT.vu npT^I ^7 n ^ 
77:e Blia^.zz jt: sa-a : 

2 The iajtb of men is cf three kinds It ’s in 
accordance *^ith tne.'r dispos.t.cn — ‘goon’ or ^rass on- 
ate or ‘drai’. Hear novr about it 


^T^Td' ^Rd” J 

H Rq H. )j ^ 
3 The fa.tn cf evsrr man O Ar^cna, is .n 
accordance v ith h.s natural dispositior. Man is ol tne 
nature Oi^ his laith , what h's faitn is, tnat verdy he i' 

’'-i'^»-ri ^HTrrdW <1 d rd i I 



Z.Ien in whom ‘goodness prevails " O'S'i'p 
the gods men in whom ‘passion’ p'evans ^'ors' 'f tre 
demigods and de mens . and I’ne others in w hem ‘dnJ 
ness’ prevails versnip the spnits ana ghcs‘5 


Cl '-'4^1 ^ d'lf ■^'i7 I 


U II 


5 Vain anc ccncelted men ’mrei cU op t‘ e 
fcrce cf them dcs res anc. pass-cns sup em tremse.' es 
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■to tenible mortifications not ordamed by scrip- 
tures 


fit =^rRf II 

6 And, being foolish, they torture their bodily 
■organs and me also who dw'ell within the body. Know 
that such men are fiendish in their resolves 

srr^^c^q-Rr vrq-fu f^. i 

^^r^TT^-TT ^FT cPTF II '>9 

7 Even the food which is dear to each of them 
:s of three k-nds .So are tne sacru'ces, austerities and 
gifts Hear noiv of their distinction 

w I h I fd 'RTF* I 

5:^ FHT^^r^^mnTrt^ifrT^^ II 

8 Foods that promote length of life, vitality, 
strength, health, happiness and cheerlulness, and those 
•that are sweet, soft, nouushing and agreeable are the 
favourites of the ‘good 


STITRT ^ II ® 

9 Foocs that are bii'er, scrr, salted, over hot. 
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pungent, dry and burning, and those that produce" 
pain, grief and disease are iiked by the ‘passionate’. 

II ^ O' 

10 And that which is not freslily cooJced whicli 
IS tasteless, putrid and stale, which is of the leav'ings 
and IS unclean, is the food dear to the ‘dull’ 

11 That sacrifice which IS offered according to 
the scriptural law by those who expect no reward and 
who firmly believe it is their duty to sacntice — it is of 
a ‘good’ disposition 

3TftT^-<4r-q 5 ^ 1 

cT II ? 

12 But that ‘'acrifice which is oftered in cvf ccta- 
tion of reuaid and for the sake of ostentation —know, 

O Arjuna, that it is of a ‘passionate’ disposition 

13 And the sacrifice which is tor-trary to t!ie 
Jaw arc! in v-lnch no food is distributed, no li>mn'. arc 
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chaHted and no fees are paid and wh’(.;i is devoid of 
faith IS said to be of a ‘dull’ disposition 

^ ^ 11 { v 

14 The v orship of the gods, ot the ti”ice born, 
of teachers and of the wise, puiuy, upr-ghtness, 
abstinence and non-violence — these are said to be the 
penance of the body 


^■|STr'-Tr-T^?f q-rgr^r qq n 

15 The utterance of words uhich do not gi\ e 
offence and which are truthful, pleasant and beneficial, 
and the regular recitation of the \'eda — these are said 
to be the penance of speech 


vMFT^q' TRqRqwRqr: I 

‘ffrq"?h§ji^Kc-rr=qqr II 

16 Serenity of raind, beneficence silence, st'f- 
control and purity of heart — these aie said to be the 
p^enance of tlie mind 


qiT qq^iqiqq qV- 


STO^lTvTTT ''‘A ( 

-N. 

17 This t! 'te fo'd 


^TilrqqT ii 

re^'ance •'ra i 


'{'O 

•.\,di 


pe^'ance 
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perfect fai‘h by men of balanced minds without desire 
for gam is said to be of a ‘good’ disposition. 


ITTc^ II ? 

18 The penance which is done in order to gam 
respect, honour and reverence and for ostentation is 
said to be of ? ‘passionate’ disposit on It is unsteady 
and uncertam. 


TT II ^ S 

19 The penanoe v hich is done with a foolish 
obstinacy by means of s^If-torture or for causing 
injury to others is declared to be of a 'dull’ dispositon* 

^ Ml^ ^ ^ifr^pr/ II ^ o 

20 That gift uhich IS made to one that can 
make no return, and vvitli the feeling that it is one's 
duty to gn’’e, and v\hich is given m proper place and 
time and to a worthy person — it is accounted ‘good - 

^ Vi-'l'TTKPT ^ !TT: I 

•>o **■' 

^ uTR 5T3iTr II 

21 Eut ‘hat i\hich gi/ei for the sake of 
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recompense or witli Ine expectation of future gam or 
in a grudging mood is accounted 'passionate'. 

22 And the gift which I*' made unceremoniously 
ard contemptuously, at an imprope** place and time, 
and to unwoilhy persons is declaied to be ‘dull’ 

\\ R\ 

23 “Om Tat Sat” — this is tiie threefold symbol 
•of the Abcolu'e. By means of this were ordained of 
old the Brahmans, the \’edas and i! e Sacrifices 

• 

Rr'<QTn'rxnr priiT^K^rq^ii 

24 Therefore with the utterance of the word 
“ Om ” are the acts of sacrifice gilts and penance, 
enjoined by the scriptural rule, alp at s begun by the 
■expounders of the \*eda 

2j And with the utterance ot tl c word “ Tat ” 
various acts of srcr.i’ce, j c.nance and gilts ar^ 
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performed regardless of recompense by those who 
seek salv'ation 


'Tpi II 

26 The T\ord “Sat” IS used in the sense of 
reality and of goodness , and likev'ise, 0 Arjuna t!ie 
term “ Sat ” is used for any action worthy ot praise 


^ mia: =Tn=:w i 




27 Steadfastness in sacrifice, penance and 
gifts IS also called “ Sat ” , and so also any action con- 
nected with these is termed “Sat” 


f <T ^ cTT^T fTT ^ I 

ThT ^ =T Jlf 3-§: II Kd 

28 Whatever offering or gift is made, whatever 
austeiityis practised, whatever nle is performen — if 
it is done v\ ithout faith, it is called “ Asat ”, O Ariuna, 
It IS of no account here or hercaftci 

^ ^fiT^^TTPtrf^go 5;nTr^TrTdTT'TRr ni? 

In the Upanishad of the Dhagavad Gita 

-• ■ this is the seventeenth cb ip'er entitLd 

Tnr Ti’RL^' OLi> 1 >i\ jsi * iir'i. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

5TFTW ^ n I 

Ai Jim i said 

1 I de-^ire to know the ttue nature of renuncia- 
tion, and acfain oi resurnalion, 0 might}' armed 
Krishna ^jJa} er a^" Kesin 


vT'T^r Rig. i 
?rrp?iFf fr^'Ji'TTr ii 

The rduiQ^aiav laui 

2 The lehnquibhing of all noik'; that aie 
prompted by desire is undcisicod to be i enunciation 
by the sages. t\hilc the jrrtiidcring oi the lints cf 
all uoiks IS called rcsignaiion by ilie u.st-* 


«► 


5if^5r irrr^^irP-f^ I 


D 

%* 


3 Some "^ages declare lliat all n od^s v, o^^Id be 
abauvicncd as et il Cuhcrs say tnat uo ks o'X„cnf’ce, 
gifts and pci ance shcul i not be p't er 
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ft r%ft'«T; ^?=iT#f^^: li ^ 

4 Hear now from me, 0 Arjuna, the truth about 
resignation, for resignation is declaied to be of three 
iiinds, 0 best of men 


5Tfr ^ ^<7^ 'TT^n% ?r^rf^r^ II h 
5 Works of sacniice, gifts and penance should 
not be given up, but '=hoa!d be performed For 
•sacrifice, gifts and penance purify the wise. 


'TT^ l%l%f II ^ 

6 Even these works should, however, be done 
wuth surrender of attachment and of fruits. This, 0 
A-rjuna, is my decided and final view 


^fr'T'T^T i 

^TftnT^ qK^rfFlT: II ^ 

7 But renunciation of any duty that ought to 
*be done is not right The abandonment of it through 
Ignorance is declared to be of the nature of dulmess . 
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^ c^tpt *1^ w^rfj^ II c 

8 He who renounces a duty from fear of physi- 
cal suffering, because it is painful, does so only through 
his ‘ passionate ’ disposition, and can never gam the 
object ot renunciation 

W'-lcl 1 

^ ’JTTi^^r ^^. II s 

9 But he who perlorms a prescribed duty as 
something that ought to be done, O Arjuna, but 
renounces all attachment and also the fruit — his re- 
nunciation IS regarded as one of ' goodness ’ 

o o 

^ ^ Jirgq'criT i 

c^rr^lT vlT-T^?TlT%5f j%vfR2T=q-: II 7 o 

10 The wise man ol renunciation, v ho is 
imbued v ith goodness and wmose doubts are dispeiled, 
never hates a duty that is unpleasant, nor leels any 
attachment to a duU that is pleasant 

•> 

»T o ■^<‘1 i | 

^ PthT II ? ^ 

11 ft IS inieed i.npcssTie L" a / emocG’el 
being to aosta n rom v o*k ao-v* ut^'y C^tr* ,■ uo 
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^ives up the fruit of work is regarded as one who has 
renounced 


^ tf^ | 

sic??' jt 5 II ^ 

12 Pleasant, unpleasant and mixed — three- 
'fold IS the fruit of work, after their passing away, to 
those who have not renounced But none whatever 
to those who have renounced 

^ i 

JThtvfK ^^^4oTr?j; n ^ ^ 

13 Learn from me, O mighty Arjuna, these five 
causes of the performance of every act, as mentioned 
in the philosophy of knowledge 

^ i 

FTr^’-Ti^ %^Tr^ 11 ? 

14 The seat of action, and likewise the agent , 
the various instruments and the diverse kinds of func- 
-tions, the presiding deity being the fifth 

err i%T3W srr ^ H 

15 Whatever action a man performs by his 
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'body, speech or mind, whether it is nght or wrong — 
’these five are its causes 

cfl# 5 q-. 1 

^ gw: II ^ ^ 

16 That being so, a man of perverse mind who 
on account of his imperfect understanding looks upon 
bimself as the sole agent — he does not see at all 

w JTiTfiar wr ^ I 

17. He who IS free from the notion of ‘ I and 
whose undeistanding is unsullied — though he sla>s 
these men, he slays not, nor is he bound 

w TK^fvTf f^fTTF I 

IS Knowledge, the object of knowdedge and 
the know mg subject — these three loiin the threefold 
incitement to action , and the instrument, the purpose 
and the agent — these lorm the three constituents of 
-acr.ion 


rifd TKT ^ qTTf ^ I 

WW d-FTHT 1| ? 

19 Ki.ow’ecge, action and agent - in the 
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Science ofDspos t^ons eacL cft'^ese said *o be of 
three d’fferert k.ncs sccordnp to tee ciiierent dis- 
positions Hear of them a'sc as liiey a'-e 



20. Tee knov ledge by n'hich one irapershab-e 
essence is seen in all beings, unditided m the c”’iui.d 
■ — knov.* that tnat kno:' leage is ol ‘ gooaness ’ 


r^i% II 

21 Tlie kno \ ledge iihicn, b\ reason of their 
separateness sees in all beings ditferent entities of 
various kinds — knou' ll at trat knowledge is of tie 
nature of ‘passion ' 




STr{T-'^(<n'=v^ II 

22 While tl at -uhich chugs to each s.ngie 
object as if It 1 ' ere ttie v.hole. ard u Inch is irrr tiona’, 
untrue ana narrow — that is declared to be of the nature 
of ‘ dullness ’ 


fd'-in | 

V, t.'i h 'S 1 ^T*Tt" ITt'H t” '1 tl 
23 An aoti'.r- - e c. :s ob' gatoy and 



\ ^ 
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done without love or hate and without attachment by 
one who desires no fruit — it is said to be of ‘goodness’ 

24 But that action which is done with a great 
strain by one who seeks to gratify his desires oi by one 
who IS prompted by a feelmg of “I” — it is pronounced 
to be one of passion 

25 While the action which is undertaken 
through Ignorance, without regard to consequences, 
or to loss and injury, and without regard to one’s 
capacity — it is said to be one of ‘ dullness ’ 

'i55^^r^57)^=rrr: i 

rN r'Trsf ^ N 

26 The doer w'ho is free from attachment, and 
who has no feeling of “ I ”, who is endowed with 
steadiness and zeal, and who is unmoved by success or 
failure — he is said to be of a ‘ good ’ disposition. 

TFfr 1 

15 
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27 The doer who is swayed by passion, and 
who seeks the /ruit of his works, who is greedy, Inrm- 
ful and impure, and who is moved by ]oy and sorrow 
— he IS declared to be of a ‘ passionate ’ disposition 


^ | 
f^qrfr cnw n 

28 Willie the doer nho is unsteady, vulgar, 
obstinate, deceitful, malicious, indolent, despondent 
and procrastinating — he is said to be of a ‘ dull ’ dis- 
position 






29 Of understanding and steadiness hear now 
the threefold distinction, O Arjuna, according to the 
dispositions of Nature It will be explained in full, 
and each of them separately. 


^-'4 JTfej =4 4r NT 414 1| 


30, The understanding which distinguishes bet- 
ween right action and right abstention, between what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done, 
betveeai hat sliould cause fear and vdiat siiould not 
cause fea*-, and between bondage and liberation — that, 
O Arj jna, is of the nature of * goodness , 
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m II \{ 

31 The understanding which fails to distinguish 
correctly between right and wiong, between what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done — 
that, O Arjuna, is of the nature of ‘ passion ’ 

qifwiT ^ fRw l 

1%'Tikrsr m ii 

32 While that understanding w'hich, being 
enveloped m darkness, regards wrong as right, and 
which reverses all values — that, 0 Arjuna, is of the 
nature of ‘ dullness ' 

sTFr^TTs^rfiT^r^Tr w ^prifTsi# n 

33 The steadiness which never fails in con- 
centration, and by which one controls the activities of 
the mind, the life-breaths, and the senses — that, O 
Arjuna, is of the natuie of ‘ goodness.’ 

34 The steadiness by M Inch one holds fast to 
duty, pleasure and \vealth, desiiing the fruit of each 
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through intense attachment— that, O Arjuna, is of the 
nature of ‘ passion ’ 


^'qf ^prr q’p^' qR-^7 (i 

33 While the steadiness by which a fool does 
not leave his torpor, fear, grief, despondency and 
sensuality — that, O Arjuna, is of the nature of 
‘ dullness ’ 

36 & 37 And now hear from mo, O Arjuna, the 
three kinds of pleasure That in which a man comes 
to rejoice by long practice and in winch he reaches 
the end of his pain, and that v/hich is like poison at 
first but like nectar at the end — such pleasure is sa’d 
to be ' good ’ It springs from a clear knowledge ol 
the soul 

"-Tl ^1 1 I 

11 7 -^ 

38 That which springs from the contact of the 
senses and their objects, and which is hi^c ncCiCt « t 
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iirst but Ivke poison at the end — such pleasure is said 
to be ‘ passionate ’ 

39 But that which deludes the soul both in the 
beginning and even after the end, and which springs 
from sleep, sloth and e'ror — that pleasure is said to be 
^ dull ’ 


WTRclf^^: II 


y o 


40 There is no creature here on earth, nor 
again among the gods in heaven, which is free from 
these thiee dispositions of Mature. 


^FTMT =q TT-dT | 

11 •e I 

41 The duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas, and also of Sudras have been divided, O 
Arjuna, in accordance with their natural dispositions 

qftRTT: ^ l 

42 Serenity, self-control, austerity, purity, for- 
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bearance and uprightness, as also knowledge, in- 
sjghl and faith these are the duties of a Brahman 
springing from his own nature 

^ ir^r ^ 1 

oTi^ ^ n 

43 Heroism, vigour, firmness, resourcefulness, 
dauntlessness in battle, generosity and maiestv — these 
are the duties of a Kslialriya '■pnnging from his o',\n 
nature 


C ♦ r 






44 Ploughing, lending cattle, and tiadcarcthe 
duties ot a Va’sya spimc'ng from lus nrluie And 
the duly of a Sudra sp*'mging fio.u h.s nature is 
essentially one of ccrvice 


41 4^4.* *'.’r'’'rr21 'r.'44 | 

44r r4‘4't^ 11 




45 hhn reaches perfection bv dc\ otion to Ins 
own duty Hear now hoiv perfccticn is attained by 
him who is devoted to his ov n duty 


40? Jjci fm^j^Hf 4H quB ) 
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46. He from whom all beings proceed and by 
whom all this is pervaded — by worshipping Him 
through the performance of his own duty does man 
attain perfection 


I 

47 Better is one’s own duty, though imperfectl}’’ 
done, than the duty of another well done He w'ho 
does the duty imposed on him by his own nature 
incurs no sin 


48 One ought not to give up the work which is 
suited to one’s own natuie, O Arjuna, though it has its 
impel fections , for every enterprise is beset wulh 
imperfections, as fire wuth smoke 


W dicin’ 1 




49 He whose mind in unattached every w'here, 
who is self-subdued, and from whom des're has fled — 
he attains by renunciation to the supreme state trans- 
cending all w oik 
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(•Hi'S 


-j'jj ci<r 






* ■>\ -N jrv 

Hcii £Tinrr 4 "->i ’T^ 11 ’■'jO 

50 Leam from me in brief, O /Vjura hou- one 
v.'ho has attained to perfeet’on reaches God — r,h!ch is 
the supreme consummation of hr.o'^ iedg-e 


■ _ ^ 

q'2.'qi i q ri-s!'-' f ’■■''raioe^'^TR’ i'0M’r-> "q I 
'^J I ^ ’-i'^ I'^-ih-cq i ^TmsGT "q I! 

31 EnGO''‘ed vith a cear .'sion, lirmly 
restraining hirr^elf, turrmpa.'^ ay from sound and other 
objects of sense and casting as ce hhes and cishkes ; 


fqiqTr«-"^r c.o^.qii'ir qq^Gi 5 rT^rq\-i 1 


'^q I h h 1 i 'J in~' ^ uG'-' 

52 Dvelnrg in sohtuue eatmg 
restraining his speecn, bojy a-d m rd, 
enga^^d in mcd'tation and concer/raqon 

C J 3 

vatin^ freedom from ors^-ion 

o 


11 ’-v^v 

but little, 
and eier 
and cuhi- 


_ 0 m ^ ♦ r- 

i-' ppri qr-i nT iv{ ^TTq 'nr'G'qn 1 

fqri'q ldVi*f : ^-tmoF q^i'Q'-'iq q.-Mn 11 'A'd 
53. And c'sl'iig aside ccrceit, ^mierce jride, 
ceshe, vrrath and possession , .c'^s and tranqriiin 

mind— he becomes mcrtny of oecoming one idi 
God 
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?T^?Trsp^R^I4T I 

58 Fjxmg thy thought on me, thou shalt 
surmount every difficulty by my grace , but if from 
self-conceit thou wilt not listen to me, thou shalt 
utterly perish 


JTR^PT o'RRi'RT^ iT^TcRt^r II 


59 If indulging in self-conceit thou thinkest, 
“ I will not fignt,” vain is thy resolution Nature uill 
compel thee 


rjp'c'r^ ^!7ir I 

S ^'~>i(Tj<:'oPS- vT^^irSi4 II <1 o 
60 Fettered by thine m.n tendencies, 0 Arjuna, 
W'hich are boin of ihy nature, that which through 
delusion thou scckcot not to do thou •^halt do even 
against thy will 


' I’^'oHKir loUifT I 


61 The Lord dwells in tne hearts of all beings ( > 
Arjuna, causing them to revolve by Ins mvsteriou*- 
power, as if they uere mounted on a machine 
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37=5^ I 

^ sTTc^f^ 11 s 

62 Fly to Him alone for shelter with all thy 
soul, 0 Arjuna By FIis grace shalt thou gain 
supreme peace and the everlasting abode 

63 Thus has wisdom, more secret than all 
secrets, been declared to thee by me Consider it 
fully and act as thou wilt 


12rsr% ^ ^ ii s 

64 Listen again to my supreme word, the most 
secret of all Thou art v/ell beloved of me, therefoie 
will I tell thee what is good for thee 


xf?Dvt( 3T-s!lcnr ^T^TT^'r | 

TTRtuiTRT ^ ITtITuR BRTSM M H 


, 'j; 


65 Fix thy mind on me, be devoted to me, 
sacrifice to me, prostrate thyself before me, so shalt 
thou come to me I promise thee truly, for thou art 
dear to me 
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c^rr m ii s s 

66 Surrendering all duhes come to me alone 
for shelter Do not gi leve, for I will release thee from 
all sins 


^ ^rPTxhi^ v<^T^«T I 

^ ^ n ^ II SvD 

67 Nevei shoald this be told by thee to one 
who is not austere in life or uho h«s no devotion in 
him, nor to one who does not uish to hear, nor to one 
who traduces me 


^ ijlf I 

^f% ll s d 

6S He who teaches this supieme secret to (hose 
who W'orship me shall doubtless come to me, for he 
has shown the highest devotion to me 


'■» ^ ^,174’^'f fM^r^Tpr 1 , 

?f =q- fT RnfcRf II 

69 Xor is there anyone among men v ho can do 
anything more pleasing to me than he , nor shall 
anyone on earth be dearer to me than he 
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Rlf^TR ^ li vso 

70 And he who will study this sacred dialogue 
of ours — by him shall I regard myself as having been 
worshipped through the sacrifice of knowledge 

^jrsrr 1 1 vs ^ 

71 And even the man who listens to it with 
faith and without scoffing shall obtain liberation, and 
he shall gain the happy regions ol the righteous 

'O 

72 Has this been heard by thee, O Arjuna, 
with undivided attention ? Has thy delusion, born of 
Ignorance, been dispelled ^ 



FWrSlR ^11 V3^ 

Ai jiina said 

73 My delusion is gone I have come to myself 
by Thy grace, O Krishna I stand free from doubt 
I Will act according to Thy word 
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— 

^(rr^iT?f?lrqTn|?r ^^^T^'Tq■5i; n vs^ 

Sanjaya satd 

74. Thus have I heard this wonderful dialogue 
between Krishna and the high-souled Arjuna which 
made my hair stand on end 

Cs 

^^TTrc??WrcCIKTfc^^T<Tq: H 

75 By the favour of \’) asa I lieard ihissupieme 
sect et, this Yoga taught b} Krislina himself, the Lord 
of Yog?, in person 

^H'TrTfTTTTnT | 

C C O 

^TffT ^ 3s3f H 

76 As oltcn as I remember, O King, this 
V onderful and sacred dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna, I rejoice again and again 

m ?k: i 

C "O 

K^r k TIK ii 

77. And as often as I remember that most 
marvellous form of Krishna, great is my astonishment, 
0 King, and I rejoice again and agam 
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^ ^ ’TF^r I 

78 Wherever there is Krishna, the Lord of 
Yoga, and Arjuna, the archer, there will surely be 
fortune, victory, piospenty and righteousness Such 
IS my belief 

^rnrrsr^saTstTTr^t i 

In the Upanishad of the B'ngavad Gita, the 
Science of the Absolute, the scripture of Yoga, and 
the dialogue between Sn Kiishna and Arjuna this is 
the eighteenth chapter entitled 

THE YOGV Ol' REYGNCIAIION A\T) RELEASE 




NOTES 




NOTES 


N B The references in the following 
notes, when not otherwise stated, are 
to the chapters and verses in the Gita 

INTRODUCTION 

P 18. “ The message of the Gita is the same as 

the message of the Upanishads ” — The Gita has long 
been recognised as the \ery essence of the Upani- 
shads An oft- quoted stanza compares the Upani- 
shads to cows, the Gita to miJlc, Krishna to the 
cowherd, Arjuna to the calf and the wise men W'ho 
read the Gita to those who drink the milk 

“ The favouiite Upanishad of the Author of the 
Gita” — See my paper on " One of the Sources of the 
Bhagavad Gita ” in the Journal of Oriental Research 
Vol III Pp 6 22 

O 

P 19 “ The Gita compares spiritual life to a 

lull " See VT 3 

“And rightly calls itself a Voga-Sastra ” — See 
the colophon at the end of ever}' chapter of the Gita 
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? 20 “ All evil doers, atheists ” etc See XV7 

7-20 

“Rituals may be observed ” etc See XV’III 5 6. 

“ Sacrifices may be offered ” etc. See IV". 33, 

“ Popular deities may be worshipped ” etc — 
See IX 23-24 

“ The technical yoga may be practised ’’ etc. 
—See VI 16-17,32 

“ The traditional rules should be followed ” 
etc— See in 35, XVIII 47, XVIII 66 

P. 21. “ It condemns them as fools ” etc. — 

See II 42, VTI. 23, XVII 6 

“It tolerates neither the arrogant free thinker" etc. 
—See XVI. 23-24 , II 42-45, 52 53 , VT 44. 

P 22 “A life of self-control is a sacrifice ” etc. 
—See IV 25-30 

“Dharraa in the Gita” etc. — See XVIII 47 4S 

P 23 “ There is no such thing as failure ” etc 

—See II 40 

“ But also one of freedom ’’ See VI 31 

“ But an agent of God carrying out His high 
purpose ” etc — See XI 55. 

? 24. “ The perfect balance it maintains ’’ 

— See for instance XVIII 51-56. 


etc. 
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“Does He not maintain the law” etc — See III 24 

“Does He not send us sunlight” etc — See IX 19 

“ Has He anythmg to achieve ” etc — See III 22, 

“ The example of Isvara ” — See III 22-24, IV. 
13 15 

“ He ever acts, and j-et he acts not ” — ’See IV 
20, XVIII 17 

P. 25 “ Equability or indifference to the so- 

called pairs of opposites ” etc — See II 38, II 56, 

V 20,VL 7, VTI 28 etc 

“ The Gita clearly says ” etc. — See II 59 \T 
14-16 

P 26 “ He IS a man who lives m God ” — See 

IX 29, XII 8 

“ In a famous phrase ” — Lokasangraha See III, 
20, 25 

“ But it insists on finding God " etc — See 
IX 34, XVTII 65 

P 27. “ What the Gita says is ” etc — See 

VI 1 

“ As a lotus leaf lives in water ” — See 10 

“ Our senses should learn to move ” etc — See 
II 64 

“ Pravntti and Nivntti " etc — See V' 4-5 
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P 29 " It IS oily vith athaists ” etc — See XV'I 

7-20 

P 30 “ It recognises ” etc — See III 29 

P 31 ‘ These ideas are found so inextricably 

blended ” etc — See IX 30-32 

?. 32 “ He included Kapila ’’ etc — See X 26 

P 35 " Let us now see ho V far ” etc — See III. 

27, IHII 20 22, XIV, 20 etc 

? 33 “ But the Gita alters the trend ’’ etc — ■ 

See XV 17, IS , VT 4-5 XIV 25, 27 

P 40 "Arjuna r.gh'ly d-sc'^ibes ” etc — See 
\T 33 

“ It advocates moderation ” etc — See VI 16 17 ' 

" It insists only on” etc — See VI 29 32 

“ He is present evervrdiere ” etc — See X 42 , 
VTI 7-10 

“ He helps all souls ’ etc — See X 11 
CHAPTER I 

1 47 The whole of the first chapter and the frsj 
ten verses of the second chapter form the historical 
introduction to the Gita Wnile admitting the histori- 
cal basis of tne episode we may say that the dialogue 
form m which the teaching of the Bhagavan is cast is 
traditional and has the authority of the Upanishads 
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3 The son of Drupada is Dhrishtadyumna 

8 The son of Somadatta is Jayadratha His 
name is not mentioned m the text here But there is 
another reading which mentions it 

10 There is difference of opinion regarding the 
interpietation of this verse Some commentators take 
■'aparyaptam’ and 'paryaptam* to mean immense and 
small, while others take the words to mean inadequate 
and adequate Tne question is whether Duryodhana 
is represented heie as being afraid or not Verses 3, 
12 and 19 seem to show that his heart misgives him 
on tins occasion, however confident he may have been 
at other times Hence the latter interpretation has 
been adopted in the translation 

14 Tins IS the first indication of the presence of 
the Bhagavan 

25 The latter half of this verse, no doubt, 
contains the lirst words of the Bhagavan in the Gita 
But for all practical purposes we may look upon the 
ringing verses of the second chapter (II 2-3) as the 
beginning of His speech 

’ 31 That a great hero like Arjuna should be 

swayed by omens on the field oi battle shows the 
pitiable state of his mind for which the Bhagavan 
rebukes him in II 2, 3 

32. This verse very well expresses the mood of 
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temporary renunciation that comes to us in the train 
of a great sorrow. 

40 \*erses ^0 — 44 describe the social chaos 
that generally follows a great war But the point 
to be noticed is that though Arjuna would desist from 
battle on the ground of destroying the immemorial 
Dhaima of tribe and caste, the Bhagavan advises him 
to fight on the very ground of Sr'adharma This 
shows that the Bhagavan ’s conception of the implica- 
tions of Dharma is somewhat difterent from Arjaup’s 
The student vno has clearly understood the former 
has understood the Gita 

CHAPTER II 

1 True religious life generally begins v ith tears 
and sorroe' If there were no sorrow m thisi.orld 
most people would not feel any need for religion 

2 3 These ringing verses practically form the 
beginning of the Bhagavan’s discourse in the Gita 
They strike a note of courage and not of sentimentali'y 
in the face of a great afliiction Courage is the first 
word in religious Ide One of the Upamshads 

" This Atman carnet be gamed by a vcaklmg ” 

5 Some commentators have made ratner too 
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much of the beggar’s life referred to by Arjuna here 
taking his words seriously They point out that, being 
a Kshalriya, Arjuna had no adlnkaia for the begging- 
bowl 

7 It should be noticed that Arjuna’s difficulty 
IS a moral one His mind is contused as to his Dharma 
m the circumstances in which a ciuel fate has placed 
him Therefore we may regard the Gita as a whole as 
an exposition of Dharma in reply to Arjuna’s question 
here 

10 The Bhagavan seems to smile at the casuis- 
try of his friend who has convinced himself that it is 
right for him to shirk his duty 

16 The unreal is the phenomenal world, and 
the Real is the Atman, accoiding to Sankara The 
unreal is the body and the Real is the Atman, accord- 
ing to Ramanuja 

18 The soul is said to be incomprehensible 
because it is itself the knower The knov\ er cannot 
become the object of knowledge, as the eye cannot 

^ see itself 

% 

19-20 These verses are quoted almost ver- 
batim from the Katha Upanishad which is one of the 
sources of the Gita The soul in its essence is the un- 
conditioned Atman w Inch is not 'subject to change of 
any kind Hence it slays not, nor is it slam 
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22 The soul takes up the body that best suits 
its purpose. 

28. Note the grand style of this verse 

29 This verse is reminiscent m its wording of the 
Kathopanishad I 2-7 But the meaning is different 

31 Note the transition from the metaphysical 
argument to the moral argument 

39 HereSamkhja and Yoga are not technical 
terms denoting the Samkhya and Yoga systems The 
words denote simply trie higliest knowledge and 
the ethical means to tnat knowledge respectively 

40 There is no such thing as failure in ^*oga as 
taught in the Gita, for every spiritual effort is bound 
to take the soul farther on the path of light 

41 In the Yoga that is taugnt m the Gita there 
IS only a single aim, there is only one supreme good, 
v.'hereas the aims of the ritualists described in the 
following verses are many and low The irresolute 
mentioned here are the Vedic ritualists 

44 Note that samadhi in this \ erse means th'e 
mind, according to Sankara 

■^3 The \"edas here mean the Vedic rituals of 
the karma-kanda The fruits of the rituals described 
m karma-kanda have reference only to samsara or the 
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phenomenal world, which according to ancient science 
IS made up of the three dispositions of Nature Arjuna 
IS advised to have his eye on something other than 
■samsara. 

46 Various inteiprotations are given of this 
veise. According to Sankara the meaning is that the 
fruits of Vedic rituals are included as it were in those 
of Atma-jnana Accoiding to Ramanuja it means 

nk >^nn- n tL-tt' — » U.-i. 

only those which are required for Atraajnana. 
According to Tilak it means that there is no use of 
Vedic rituals when a man's mind is illumined 

4S In this veise and m verse 50 below, two pro- 
visional definitions of Yoga aie given. But the full 
import of Yoga is seen in \*I 20-23 

49 This verse means that work without desire 
for fruit is far superior to laoik with desire for fruit. 

50 By Yoga one is able to avoid the bondage 
of one’s actions Otherwise good actions bind as w'ell 
as bad ones Yoga is therefore called the art of selfless 
conduct 

52. ' What has been learnt’ means W'hat has 

been learnt as the iruit of various rituals from the 
karra? kanda of the Yeda. The Yogin rises above the 
low' aims of mere ritualism. According to Ramanuja, 
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however, the passage means, ' Thou wilt become indif- 
ferent to the world from what you have learnt from me.’ 

53 The word ‘ Sruti ’ here, as in the preceding 
verse, means the Vedic texts in karma-kanda The 
word ^samadhi’ here means Atman according to 
Sankara, mind according to Ramanuja, and contempla- 
tion according to Tilak 

54-72 These are Mahatma Gandhi's fav'ourite 
verses He says, “ The last nineteen verses of the 
second chapter have since been inscribed on the 
tablet of my heart They contain for me all know- 
ledge The truths they teach aie the ‘ eteinal verities’ 
There is reasoning in them, but they represent realised 
knowledge ” 

61 This IS (he first time that Krishna identifies 
himself with Isvara in the Gila This verse gives the 
first hint of bhakti which is developed in subsequent 
chapters 

66 The word ‘bhavana’ is variously interpreted 
According to Sankara it means perserverance in Atma- 
jnana, according to Madhusudana it means contem- 
plation 

69 “The sage is awake to things over v, Inch 
the ordinary man sleeps ’’ 

72 ‘Even at the hour of death ’—much more 
therefore when one is established in it during one s 
life time 
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CHAPTER III 

1 In the last eighteen verses of Chapter II, in 
reply to Arjuna’s question, the Bhagavan described 
Sthitaprajna as a man of self-control and insight rather 
than as a man of action Hence Arjuna’s further 
question in this verse 

3 ‘A two fold way of life ’ — One of the ways 
IS described in verses 7 9, and the other in verses 17 
—18 

4 ' Naishkarmya ’ means accoi ding to Sankara 
Jnana-nishtha The meaning of the verse is, ‘ Do 
not think you can gain Jnana-nishtha by merely refrain- 
ing from actions ’ 

6 This verse condemns mere external renuncia- 
tion, and the next verse commends true internal 
renunciation. 

8 Cf XVIII 9 

9 Sankara says that Yajna here is equivalent to 
Vishnu, But Ramanuja takes it literally as sacrifice 

10 The first line of this verse means, accord- 
ing to some commentators, that the Creator created 
men with their allotted work which may serve as their 
means of salvation 

The cow IS, of course, the well-known Kama- 
dhenu which belonged to Vasishtha 

o 
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Note that the speech of Prajapati ends with veise 
13 

11. Tilak commenting' on this verse quotes from 
Santi Parva (340—39—62) where we have the same 
idea of the mutual dependence of gods and men 
expiessed in moie or iess the same terms 

13 Cf Manu III 118 

14 a Manu Ilf 76 

13 Various interpretations are given of the 
words Brahma and Aksjiara in this verse Our tianb- 
lation follow's that of Sanhaia, who takes the lormer to 
mean Wda and the lattei the Absolute Ramanuja 
interprets Brahma as the body and Akshara as the 
sou] Some take Brahma to mean Piakriti as in XI\' 
3,4 

Aurobindo Ghose has the following comment on 
this verse — 

' Even in the passage itself without the iliuravung 
interpietation aftorw'ards given to it m the fouith 
chapter, we have already an indication of a wider 
sense w'here it is said that sacrifice is born from work, 
w’ork from Brahman, Brahman horn Aksnara, arrd 
therefore the all-pervading Brahman is established in 
the sacrifice. The connecting logic of 'therefore an<l 
the repetition ot the word Brahm? are significant , fur 
it shows clearly that the Brahman from which all w'Oi-k 
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is born has to be understood with an eye not so much 
to the current Vedic teaching in which it means the 
Veda as to a symbolical sense in which the creative 
Word IS identical with the all-peiwading Brahman, tlie 
eternal, the one Self present m all existences " 

16. The ‘ wheel ’ is described in various ways by 
various commentators According to Advaita com- 
mentators Akshara should be left out of the circle 
The following is a diagram of it as described by 
Nilakantha 


Annam Bbutnni 

Itood) (rreatures) 



Ya'na 
(saorifce ) 


Karma 
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From \^eda comes instruction for action , from 
this instruction proceeds sacrifice , irom the effects of 
sacrifice comes ram , from ram food is produced , from 
food sprmg all creatures And all creatures have to 
goto the Veda for learning the means of their well- 
being Thus the circle is completed 

The following is a summary of Aurobmdo 
Ghose’s comment on verses 11-20 — 

“He (man) recognises that his life is a 
part of this divine action m Nature and not a thing 
separate and to be held and pursued for its own 
sake He records the satisfaction of his desires as the 
fruit of sacrifice and the gifts o*” the gods m their divine 
universal workings, and he ceases to pursue them m a 
spirit of selfishness, as if this were something to be 
seized from life by his own unaided strength without 
return or thank*’ulness As this spirit increases m 
him he subordinates his desires, becomes satisfied 
with sacrifice as the law of life and is content with 
what IS left over after the saciifice, giving up all the 
rest freely as an offering in the great and beneficent 
interchange between his life and the world life 
But the highest only comes p'iien the sacrifice is no 
longer to the gods but to the all-pervadmg Div me estit- 
bhshed m the sacrifice, of whom the gods are inferior 
forms and pov/ers, and he surrenders his personal 
sense of being the wotker to Prakriti and his personal 
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sense of being the enjoyer to the Divine Purusha, the 
universal Self In that Self and not in any personal 
enjoyment he finds now his sole satisfaction, and as a 
pure sacrifice to that Self he does his work vithont 
any attachments ” 

19 As Nilakantha points out verses 17, IS and 
19 should be taken together What the Teacher 
means is that if a man cultivates aetachment, he can 
become a Jnanin, though he is in active life And 
King Tanaka is cited as an example of such a man 

20 ‘ Lokasangraha ’ — This famous phrase, 
whicn IS not found m the Upanishads, means taking the 
people along the light path by means of one’s example. 

22 — 24 These verses describe the example set 

by Isvara to the w orla Ci 1\' IS-IO 

25 Note the contrast between ‘Sakta’ and 
‘Yukta’ in verses 25 and 26 Plan’s v hole spiritual 
progress consists m a ‘ Sakta ’ becommg a ‘ \ ukta ’ 
The aim ot the Gita, as os ad great scriptures, is to 
convert a man oi the v. orld into a man of Goa 

23 lilachusudana makes the meaning of this 
Verse clear ‘ And v hat is diiYerent from them ’ means 
the Atman n n.ch is beycnc tne gunas of Prakrit: and 
tire actions to u nich tney give rise. 

‘ It IS tne organs of sense etc ’ — In othe;?* 
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Praknti m man is occupied v>'ith Praknti outside man 
The organs of sense are the psychological evolution of 
Praknti, while the objects of sense are the correspond- 
ing cosmic evolution of the same, according to the 
Samkhyd system (See Introduction, section V} 
Therefore it is not the Atman that acts, but Praknti, 

29 A repetition of the idea in verse 26 People 
should be taught to give up attachments, not actions 

30 This verse gives the solution to Arj ana’s 
difficulty 

33 Verses 33 & 34 should be taken together. 
The meaning seems to be that we should not go 
against nature nor be slaves to it. We should learn 
to direct it properly Sankara, however, takes 
' nigraha ’ in this verse to mean external control either 
by Isvara or others 

34 Cf II 64 

35 To follow one’s owm dharma is to direct 
nature wisely w ithcut repressing it Cf XVIII 47, 
where ‘ svadharma ’ is more explicitly connected with 
‘ svabha/a ’ 

37 Cf VII 11 and note the difference. 

3S ‘ Tuis ’ — According to Sankara ‘ this ’ here 
means the true knowledge referred to m the next 
verse According to Ramanuja ' this ’ means ‘ this 

world ’ 
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39 Probably there is a pun on 
Vkhich may mean ‘ changing its shape at will ’ or ‘ in 
the form of desire.’ 

42 This verse is reminiscent of the Katho- 
pamshad III 10 and VI 7. Accordingly ‘ sah ’ means 
the Atman. Ramanuja, however, takes it to mean 
‘ Kama ’ . 


CHAPTER IV 

1 Vivasvat is the sun The parampara is as 
follows — 


Narayana 

1 

\hvasvat, the father of the seventh 
1 Manu 

hianu, the progenitor of the present 
human race, which is the 

seventh in order 

Ikshvaku — the founder of the solar race 
j of kings 

R?jarishis or the royal sages (of the 
j solar dynasty ) 

This IS only a traditional way of saying that the 
divine wisdom taught in the Gita came through the 
rojal s->ges ot the solar race 

The wo’-d yoga ’ m the first three verses indi- 
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cates the characteristic gospel of the Gita, and not the 
technical ' yoga.’ 

6 The difference between the birth of an 
Avatar and that of an ordinary man is that, while 
the latter is determined by the past karma, the former 
is determined by Isvara’s own will This is indicated 
by the expression 3Tr??lTrFT3Tr. Note also the 

dependence of Praknti on the Divine will quite unlike 
the independence of Praknti in the Samkhya system 
(See Introduction, section V) 

7 \^erses 7 and 8, which are often quoted, are 
said to be the clearest and earliest exposition of the 
doctrine of Divine Incarnation 

12 The idea in this verse is expanded in VI I 
20-24 ' The gods ’ — The gods who aie the inferior 

forms ofisvara 

13. See Appendix B Verses 13 15 show the 
way in which Isvara u orks in the world PJe is an 
' akarta ’, because His actions are not prompted by the 
motue of self Therefore He is the great exemplar 

IS. Sankara explains that in Atman, even v hen 
there seems to be action, there is really no action, and 
in the body, even when there seems to be rest, there is 
really no rest Madhusudana employs a simile to 
make the meaning clear The man in a moving boat 
knows that the motion of the trees on the bank in the 
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opposite direction is not real motion. He also knows 
that, though the boat appears to be at rest, it is really 
moving 

Ramanuja, followed by Vedanta Desika, has a 
different interpretation According to him akarma is 
atmajnana. Therefore the wise man is he who sees 
jnana m the true performance of karma, and sees 
karma in jnana That is, karma and jnana go 
together 

According to Madhva ‘ akarma ’ is the inactivity 
of the self, but the activity of Vishnu Therefore the 
Wise man is he who sees that Vishnu is active, whether 
man is active or not 

According to Tilak the first ‘ akarma ’ in this 
verse means ‘ absence of bondage resulting from 
karma ’ and the second ' akarma ’ means apparent 
inactivity The first statement in the verse means that 
a man who acts with detachment is not bound The 
second statement means that a man, even when he sits 
quiet without any action, is still an actor This is 
illustrated in the case of one who does not move when 
his parents are being murdered Such a one is guilty, 
even though he is inactive And Tilak quotes the 
following verse in support of his interpretation — 
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19 Verses 19-22 clearly explain the essence of 
Karma-yoga, which is the Gita’s great contribution to 
the religious thought of India 

21. Sankara and hladhusudana interpret // 
karma as woik required for the maintenance of the 
bod)' Vedanta Desika gives the alternative inter- 
pretation of work done by the body alone For uhen 
the desire for fiuit is absent Buddhi cannot be said 
to enter into action, and hence the work is done by 
the body alone 

23 The Teacher now begins to connect Karma- 
Yoga with Yajna The follouing verses (24 32) aie 
said to contain a remarkable expansion of the teaching 
of Ghora Angirasa given in the Chandogyopani<had III 
16, 17 It should be remembered that the Upanishad 
says that this sacrificial viev' of human life was taught 
by Ghora to Krishna, the son of Devaki 

25 Sankara, on the authority of Yaska’sXiruL'ta, 
interprets Yajnam in the second half of the verse as 
Atmanam And according to him the p'is‘'nge means 
'Others offer the self as self in the fire of Braiiman ’ 
Thus the sacrifice described here is the same as Jmna 
Yajna mentioned in v 28 Nilakantha makes th’s 
interpretation clear by saying, 

"-f. i 

Eamanuja takes the void literally aid sa}s that 
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the sacrifice made in accordance with the principle 
mentioned in v 24 is described here The ]ate Pro- 
fessor Rangachariar makes this interpretation clear by 
saying, “It is the same kind of sacrifice performed 
almost in the same manner, but with this pecuhanly, 
namely, that the whole of the sacrifice is here conceived 
to be offered into the fire of Brahman, instead of into 
the sanctified physical fire " 

26 Note the beauty of the idea m the latter half 
of this verse A righteous enjoyment of the sense- 
objects IS compared to a ‘ homa m which the objects 
are the offerings and the senses are the holy fires 

27, This means that a life of self-control is a true 
sacrifice 

29 Sacrificing the outward breath in the inward 
breath is equivalent to drawing the breath inward 
continuously without any expiiation This process is 
technically called Puraka Sacrificing the inward 
breath in the outward is the converse process called 
Rechaka And stopping both the inward and the 
outward bieath is called Kumbhaka These three 
parts of Pranayama are well known 

30 It is w’ell known that, according to our 
ancients, life- breath has five different aspects — Prana, 
Apptia, Vyana, Udana and Samana, Some Vogins 
merge any ot the^^e five in the others This process is 
here figuratively spoken of as a sacr'fice 
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31. ‘ Amrita ’ is the technical term used for that 

part of the ottering which is left over after a sacrifice. 
The expression ' those who eat the remains of a 
‘sacrifice ’ applies only to material sacrifices In the 
case of the other kinds of sacrifice mentioned in verse 
2S, it is interpreted by commentators to mean ‘ those 
who take their food after the sacrifice ’ Whatever is 
eaten after a sacrifice becomes ‘ Amrita ’ 

32 Onr translation here follows Ramanuja’s 
interpretation Sankara takes Brahman to mean \'eda 
According to him the passage means ' Thus many 
kmds of sacrifice are taught in the \'eda ’ 

33 Tne latter half of this verse is often quoted 
by the Ad’ aita commentators in support of their inter- 
pretation of the message of the Gita 

33 -^2 These verses form a paean on Jnana 
The English word ‘ knowledge ’ given in the translation 
IS a poor substitute for the Sanskrit ‘ Jnana,’ which 
means life in, as well as knov lege of, God 


CHAPTER V 

1 The object of this chapter as indicated in this 
verse is to show that karma-} oga leads to karma- 
sannyasa, which 15 a later stage in the spiritual journey, 
when more time is devoted to contemplation than 
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■to action Therefore this chapter naturally leads on to 
the Dhyana Yoga of the next chapter 

Note that verses 7 — 12 describe karma yoga, and 
verses 13 — 29 describe karma-sannyasa 

4 Yoga here, as in the whole of this chapter, 
means karma-yoga And Samkhya stands for renun- 
ciation of action 

6 Sankara interprets Brahman here as renun- 
ciation 

9 a irr 2s 

10 Ramanuja interprets Brahman here as 
Praknti and makes the idea a continuation of that of 
the preceding verse 

11 This means that one should work not for 
fiuits ’ but for self-discipline and panhcation 

13 ‘ The City of nine gates ’ is the Upanishadic 
•expression for the body Cf Svetasvataropanishad 
111 18 The ‘actionlessness of the self’ so often 
referred to in the Gita is not only a Samkhya doctrine, 
but also a mystic experience It is the absolute and 
bhssful rest experienced by the holy soul in its blessed 
union With God 

14 ‘ Prabhu ’ here is the soul of the Jnanin. 
Work IS represented as the action and reaction between 
Nature m man and Nature outside The soul m its 
■essence is beyond these 
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15. ' I’lohi: ’ here 

or the Seprenie Splnt 
accordion to tne Acvaita 


is either the soul of a Jncoin 
Beth are u.iimatelj the s=~e 
comnieatators 


17 ice nrst hslfof this verse deserxhes tree 
spiritual life 


lS-19 Tnese are eft cuoted verses Tre ^ .«e 
look upon ah creatures al.ke cacause they see ti.e 
same God in all o; tnem Xilaitantha laestrales t".s 
by means of me s'mle of a gclder xmage on ? gc ce'' 
base. To the va'uer of golc the .mage and toe casr 
have the same va’ a j Bottotoe 'vorsh rner c.'Trm 
they have difrhrent values 


24-26 X'-ote toe beauty of t^se three vests 
descnc.ng the enper.erce of Brahma-r. "tana 

27 Th 3 verse forms a preface to the coyaoi- 
yoga of the next cnapter 


CHAPTER VI 

1 Here out"' arc s.grs h'-.e t.ne c"a''g'- ro e: do 
not make a Sannyasm A ICarma-7'crin is a t"n- 
tQOugh informah Samya^.x"' 


3 Xole tnat hAue. is ro"n-=rcd h-re 
hlhvi’h ac'x’'e - ch a‘ tne base arc gx. 
templatior. at tx.e top The G.ta teaches rei 


to ? 


( » 
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karma yoga nor mere jnana yoga, but the whole yoga 
in all its aspects of karma, bhakti, dhyana and jnana 

7 ‘ Param ' here may be taken as an adjective 

or an adverb In any case it is the spirit of man that 
IS meant here, not the Supreme Spirit 

9 IS another reading 

11-13 Cf Svetasvataropanishad II 7 9 

12 Here ' yoga ’ means ' dhyana-yoga ’ 

13 As Sankara points out, the gaze of a man 
when It IS turned away from all external objects, has 
the appearance of being turned towards his own nose 

16-17 Notice the middle path recommended by 
the Teacher here 

19 23 Notice the profound expenence des- 
cribed m these wonder/ul verses 

29-32 These four verses aie among the many 
invaluable gems m the Gita Attention should be paid 
to the spiritual vision described in verses 29 — 30, and 
to the spiritual freedom (v. 31) and the universal 
sympathy (v 32) born of that vision 

33 The evenness of mind referred to here is 
different fi om the evenness mentioned in 11 -^8 Even- 
ness here consists m seeirg the same Self in all things 
high and low 
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33 Cl Pdtanjah’s yoga satra — 

38 “Both” — Both the 3^oga that is recommend- 
-ed here and the Vedic rale of works mentioned below 
in V 44- 

41. ' Sasvatih ’ here does not mean 'everlasting' 

but ‘ very many ’ Cf ‘ Sasvatih samah ’ in the 
Ramayana I 2-15 

44 ‘ Sabdabrahma ’ is interpreted by Sankara 

as Karmakanda — the \'edic rule of works Ramannja 
however takes it to mean Praknti 

46 ' Jnanin ’ here does not mean a man of 
spiritual realisation, but a man of intellectual know- 
ledge 

47 The concluding verse here gives a hint of 
the Bnakti which is developed in the next six chapters 
of the Gita 


CH.ATTER \TI 

3 The W'ord ‘ siddhanam ’ here has to b*? 
interpreted as ' those v/ho will attain perfection ’ A 

modern Pundit has suggested an ingenious reading 

• . 

■=! Vi ^’41'-' 1 1 4^. 

4 This eightfold division roughly corresponds 
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to the Samkhya analysis See Introduction, section V 
The first five elements given heieare the five sthula- 
bhntas of the Samkhyas. The five sukshma-bhutas or 
tanmatras are not separately mentioned Manas 
mentioned here apparently includes the five organs of 
cognition and the five organs of action of the Samkhya 
system And Buddhi and Ahamkara are the same as 
those in the Samkhya system Compare also XIII 5, 6. 

5 Jiva here coil esponds to the Purusha of the 
Samkhya system But it is different from the laltei, 
because it is not separate in each individual It is the 
same as Kshetrajna described below in XIII 2 Thus 
according to the Gita, Prakriti and Purusha are only 
the lower and the higher manifestations of Isvara — a 
doctrine opposed to that of the atheistic Samkhya 

12 ‘ That IS, I am not subject to them, but they 
are subject to me ’ 

13 V'erses 15-30 deal with Bhakti-Yoga 

16 The Narada-sutra No 36 is based on this 
verse 

17 According to this verse higher bhakti is the 
fame as jnana At any rate they are inseparable 

19 ' \ asudeva is all ' means according to 

Ramanuja, ‘Vasudeva is my all ’ , according to Madhva 

It means asudeva is tiie cause of all’ or ‘Vasudeva is 
perfect.’ 
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2-^ Therefore from the crude idol to a personal 
God all forms that we impose on the Formless are 
due to our own limitations 

2o Sankara explains ' Toga ’ here as the union 
of the three gunas, but Madhusudana takes it to mean 
‘ samkrlpa 

26 Notice the ‘ grand style ’ of this verse 


CHAPTER VIII 

1 4. The idea in these verses seems to be that 
God should be recognised as having tne following five 
different phases— (1) Brahman, the Absolute, (2) 
Hiranyagarbha, the cosmic Self (3) Isvara, the object of 
devotion (4) Jiva, the individual soul (5) and Praknti, 
the perishable Nature Commentators differ widely m 
then interpretations of the technical words employed. 
Our translation generally follows the interpretation of 
Sankara except in one or two points 

3. ‘ — Sankara thinks that 

^ Visarga ’ refers to sacrificial offering, and Ramanuja 

to the act of procreation Madhva takes it to mean 

< 

divine cieafion 

^ The expression refers to the body of 

the Avatar, the Adhiy.ijna m the flesh 

5 \'erses 5, 6 and 7 should be taken together. 
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Notice the force of ‘ therefore ’ at the beginning of 
V 7 It IS only when a man is devoted to God all 
through his hie that he can think of Him in his last 
moments 

9 Cf Svetasvataropanishad III 18 

10 ‘ Between his brows ’ — The place is techni- 
cally called ajna chakram 

11 Cl Kathopanishad II IS 

12-13 The gateways are the nine openings of 
the body, which is accordingly called the nine gated 
•city in V 13 

Confining the mind wnthin the heart means 
making the mind cease to act 

According to Yoga-sastra, the soul which passes 
from the heart through ‘ sushumna-nadi ’ to the 
‘ Brahma landhra ’ in the head and thence goes out 
becomes one with Brahman 

1-^ According to Ramanuja three different 
kinds of upasanas aie mentioned in verses 8-10, 11 13, 
and 14 respective!}'’ 

° 17 ‘ Yuga ’ here means a peiiod embracing the 

four w ell-known yugas 

IS ‘ Avyakta ’ or the unmanifested here is 
Prakriti 
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20 The other Avyakta heio is, of course 
Brahman who is called Akshara m the next verse 

24 In ancient eschatology this is techmcallv 
called Devayana which leads to Brahmaloka As 
Sankara points out. fire, light, &c mentioned here are 
the names of the presiding deities The pop.ilar belief 
that people who die during day, bright ioi tnight and 
Uttara>ana invariably go thiough Devayana is incorrect 

25 This is technically called Pitnyana which 
leads one back to Samsaia 

26 Notice how an old eschatological belief is 
made to express here a great universal truth 


CHA.PTER IX 
1 Cf MI, 2 

4 ‘ I do not abide in them ’ — God is in the 
world, but He is not wholly in it 

5 6 ‘ And yet beings do not abide m me ’ — 

This is best explained by the simile in the next verse. 
Though the wind dwells in Akasa, the Intter is notin 
the least affected by the former Similarly God is 
not in the least affected by beings that dwell m Him. 
Therefore they are said to be m God, and yet not m 
Him 
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9 Note again the example of Isvara, Cf. 
IV 14 

11 Cf VII 24. 

12-13 The idea m these verses is expanded in 
Chapter XVI 

15 There is a difference of opinion regarding the 
interpretation of the second half of this verse. Accord- 
ing to Sankara three classes of worshippers are 
mentioned heie But according to Ramanuja and 
Madhava only one class Tilak thinks that the three 
■schools oi Advaita, Dvaita and Visishtadvaita are 
meant here 

16 Cf IV 24 

19 According to Sankara ‘ sat ’ and ‘ asat ’ here 
are the manifested world and the unmanifest cause 
respectively According to Ramanuja ‘ sat ’ means 
the things of the present, and ‘ asat ’ means the things 
of the past and the future 

22 Verses 22 — '34 deal with Bhakti- Yoga v 22 
IS an important and oft-quoted verse Yogakshema 
means acquisition of what one has not and preservation 
of what one has 

2S Notice the force of ‘ evam ’ here If works 
are done as offerings to God, as taught in theprecedmg 
verse, they cease to bind the soul 
IS 
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29. Madhusudana, following Anandagin, in his 
commentary on this verse compares man's mind to a 
mirror. When a man becomes perfectly devout, his 
mind IS like a clean mirror able to reflect God, Other- 
wise it IS like a dusty mirror unable to reflect Him It 
all depends upon the state of the man's mind, not upon 
God who IS the same towards all, 

30-32, Notice the gracious compassion of God 
expressed m these verses 

33. Notice the meaning of the latter half of this 
verse. Religion is a necessity because, apart from 
other reasons, we find ourselves in a world which is 
uncomfortable to many, and where even the comforts 
of the few are transient m their nature 


CHAPTER X 

5 ‘ Arise from me ’ — They arise, of course, in 

accordance with the past karma of the beings them- 
selves, as pointed out by Sankara 

7 Notice the two different senses in which 
' Yoga ’ IS used in this verse. In the first hall it, 
means the power of God, and m the second the de\o- 
tion of the worshipped 

8-11. Notice the beauty of these verses. \''erse 
9 describes the congregational aspects of Bhakti-\ oga. 
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as pointed out by Bhandarkar Verses 10 — 11 show 
that there is no conflict between faith and knowledge. 
The former leads to the latter Divine Grace gives us 
salvation by destroying our ajnana 

20-40 The long list of ‘ vibhutis ’ that follows is 
explained by the general statement in v 41 The 
whole universe is pervaded by God But thmgs that 
have excessive power, beauty or splendour reveal Him 
more than others and may therefore become proper 
objects of worship 

34 ‘Fame, fortune etc’ These are femmme 
nouns m Sanskrit As Madhusudana points out, they 
are called ‘ the wives of Dharma ’ 

42 Notice carefully the idea in the second half 
of this concluding x-^erse The universe is only a very 
fragmentary revelation of God 


CHAPTER Xr 

9 The vision of Visvarupa that is vouchsafed to 
Arjuna here is an integral part of universal spiritual 
^perience of which the Gita is such a marvellous 
expression For instance, a great Flemish mystic of 
tlie fourteenth century, John of Ruysbroeck, writes — 

“In this essential love through the unity which he 
has essentially wdth God, he infinitely transcends his 
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understanding , and this is a life common to all God- 
seeing men For m this transcendence such a man is 
able to see in one sight — if it be God’s pleasure to show 
it to him — all the creatures m heaven and on earth 
With the distinction of their lives and their rewards.” 

18. Note the beautiful expression ‘ Sasvata- 
dharma-gopta.’ 

33. The last quarter of this verse is often quoted. 

53-54 Notice the importance of bhakti indicated 
in the verses 

55, Sankara says that this verse contains the 
essence of the whole Gita-Sastra. 


CHAPTER Xri 

1. The word ‘evam'here connects this verse 
With the last verse of the eleventh chapter ‘ Akshara ’ 
here and m v 3 means Nirguna Brahman according to 
Sankara, individual soul according to Ramanuja, and 
Prakriti according to Madhva Reference is therefore 
to those W'ho meditate on the unqualified Absolute 
according to Sankara, on the nature of the soul accord- 
ing to Ramanuja, and to the worshippers of Sji 
according to Madhva 

_ 

4 Madhusudana thinks that the phrase 
flcRcTT; has reference to the ahimsa formula of San- 
nyasa 
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9-11. The easy steps indicated for a beginner in 
spiritual life are — 

(1) A layman’s work done m a selfless spirit. 

(2) Religious woiks of devotion etc. 

(3) Exercises in meditation 

(4) Unwavering concentration 

12. It IS to be noted, as pointed out by our 
commentators, that the text here deals with a beginner 
in spiritual life The scale of merit given in this 
verse has such a man in view From the point of 
view of a beginner, learning to abandon the fruits of 
all his actions is the best, for it is the easiest 


Let us compare the steps given m verses 9 — 11 
with those given in v 12 — 


(9-11) 

1 Karmaphalatyaga 

2 Matkarmaparama 

3 Abhyasa 

4 Samadhi 


( 12 ) 

1 Karmaphalatyaga 

^ j Dhyana 
\ Juana 

3. Abhyasa 
4 Santi ^ 


The religious works mentioned in verses 10 — 11 
are split up in v 12 into Dhyana and Jnana Jnana 
here is not the highest spiritual experience, but only 
intellectual knowledge 
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And the last quarter of the versa is the usnal 
‘ stuti ’ of the course recommended 

13-20. T his famotis passage describes the ideal 
Bbakta. Tee student should get bj heart the original 
verses. 


CHAPTER XIII 

1. .Some editions begin this chapter ^.h’h the 
follon'ing verse — 

f* 

• '■', ■* _ 

-=i=i I 

rv rv ^ ^ 

“in vi^T^ II 

But the inclusion of this verse ’^•ould make the 
total number of verses in the Gita 701 — ^ne in excess 
of the traditional number It Is evidently a later 
addition Sankara does not comment on it 


The expression 'Kshetra na’is deri.'ed from the 
Upanishads S'*et Up VI 15 It means t^e 
same as ‘ Jiva ’ mentioned in 171 5 


-. — Itisbej.eved that tne refere'-ce, 

,r\ • — 

here is to the Upanishadic passages treating of 
Brahman, and not to the Bmhma-smras of Badar?.> an a 
v-hlch are supposed to be later than the Gita 


See note on VII - and Intmdaction, sec- 


5 
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lian V As Sankara says, this verse gives the twenty- 
four ‘ tattvas ’ of the Samkhya system The five 
subtle elements and the five gross elements are 
indicated by tne expressions ‘ Mahabhutani ’ and 
' Indriyagocharah ’ The ten organs of cognition and 
action are mentioned ‘ Eka ’ is the mind. And 
Avyakta, Buddhi and Ahamkara are duly mentioned. 

Sankara glosses ‘ Avyakta ’ as ‘ Isvara-Sakti ’ or 
' Maya ’ and refers to \TI 14 

6 The emotions and qualities mentioned m the 
first half of this verse are the ‘ Vikaras ’ or modifica- 
tions of the mind 

7-11 Notice this excellent description of Jnana. 
It properly mcludes the highest moral qualities and 
an unswerving devotion to God. 

12 Sankara explams that Brahman cannot be 
called ‘ Sat,’ because It is devoid of all attributes and 
qualities and can be defined only by negatives'Xot this’ 
‘ not that ’ as in the Upanisbads It is inaccessible to 
word or thought At the same time It cannot be called 

asat’or non-existent For It exists and manifests 
Its el I m various ways 

13 1 — Cf. Svetasvataropanisuad III 16 , 17. 

1—. The ccntracictrons are exn ained oy tne 
fact that Bracrcatt manifests Itself as KsLetrama. 

19. It shcnid be nc‘ec that the rums- a here is 
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not the multiple Purusha of the Samkhja system, but 
the Kshetrajna m all Kshetras who is described in this 
chapter. 

24 The three well-known paths of karma, bhakti 
and jnana are mentioned here Note that Samkh) ayoga 
here stands for Jnana and not for the Samkhya system 

28 Cf Vr 5 He does not injure his higher 
self by his lower self 

31 Actions and reactions affect only the Antah- 
karana (Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas) and not the 
Atman, That the divine spark in man is untouched 
by sin or suffering is made clear by two similes m 
V 32, 33 Cf Kathopanishad V II 

CHAPTER XI\' 

3 ' Brahma ’ in this verse and the next means 

Praknti 

6 Jnana here again means only the lower 
knowledge 

14 Brahmaloka is meant here 

15 The w'orld of gods, the world of men and, 
the world of lower animals are meant here. 

22-26 Another desciiption of the ideal sage 

27 Opinions differ very much v/ith regard to 
the interpretation of the w-ord Brahman here According 
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to Nilakantha it means the Veda But the mention of 
the word ‘ Brahma ’ in the precedmg verse and the 
particle ‘ hi ’ in this verse preclude such an interpreta- 
tion Ramanuja takes it to mean the emancipated 
soul, and Madhva to mean maya Madhusudana 
following Sankara, thinks that it means conditioned 
Brahman and that the Bhagavan identifies Himself 
with the unconditioned Brahman. Sankara gives also 
an alternative interpretation Brahman shows His 
grace to His devotees through Isvara Sakti. The 
Bhagavan says that He is that Sakti This seems to be 
the most suitable interpretation 


CHAPTER XV 

1 The figure is taken from Kathopamshad \T 
Samsara is compared to an Asvattha tree The 
root above is Brahman The branches below are the 
evolutions of Nature The leaves are said to be the 
Vedas, for, as the leaves protect the tree, so the V^edas 
by their ritual ordinances protect the samsara and 
make it grow 

’ ‘ Vedavit ’ — As there is nothing else to be known 

beycnd samsaia and its root, as taught by theV’eda, he 
\\ho knows it knows everything, says Sankara 

2 According to Sankara the downward spread- 
ing roots are the secondary roots They are the 
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vasanas which the soul carries with it as a result of 
its past ' karma 

4 Ramanuja prefers the reading instead 

of This of course simplifies the construction of 

the sentence but the form is an unusual form 

It should be If Sankara’s reading is retained, 

the whole sentence should be taken as the speech 
of the Jnanm. 

6 Cf Kathopanishad V’. 15 , Mundakopanishad 
II 2 10 , and Svetasvataropan'shad Upanishad \T. 14 

7. — According to Sankara this 
means ‘ in their natural places’, according to Rama- 
nuja, ‘ which exist in bodies made of Praknti ’ 

8, The reference here is to the ‘ sukshraa sanra ’ 
or subtle body which accompanies the soul in its 
wanderings through samsara until ' raoksha ’ is 
obtained 

14 Commentators point out that the four kinds 
of food are those that could be masticated, drunk, 
sucked or licked. 

< 

15 The Vedanta — The Upanishads are meant 

here 

Cf Kaivalyopanishad II, 3 

16-17 Opinions vary with regard to the inter- 
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pretation of the three terms — Kshara, Akshara and 
XJttama. The difficulty lies only in the middle term, 
for the other two terms are clearly explained in the 
■text itself Kshara consists of all creatures or em- 
bodied beings. And Uttama Purusha is otherwise 
called Paramatma But what is Akshara, the unchang- 
ing ? It IS Prakriti from which all creatures are fashion- 
■ed Sankara calls it the maya-sakti of the Lord. 
Sankara and Madhva practically agree in their inter- 
pretations Ramanuja takes Akshara to mean 
‘ muktatma ’ or emancipated soul The word Purusha 
seems to be rather loosely used here m the sense of 
entity ’ Cf VH 4, 5 where the other term ‘ Prakriti ’ 
IS used in the same loose sense. 


CHAPTER XVI 

1-3 Some critics are of opinion that the list of 
■qualities mentioned here is an expansion of the list 
given in Chandogvopanishad III 17 4 as the teachmg 
of Ghora Angirasa imparted to Krishna, the son of 
Devaki 

5 See note on IX 12, 13 From the descrip- 
tion given in the following verses it will be seen that 
men who are clever and energetic but who have 
absolutely no moral principle or spiritual aim are set 
down as Asuras 



8 This is a reierence to the materialists and 
atheists of the time 

15 Notice the condemnation of religions egotism 
in the latter half of this verse 

24 This IS an oft quoted verse 
CHAPTER X\TI 

1 Cf VT 37 v'here a similar question is raised 
According to Sankara the question raised here is 
concerned only with those u ho leave aside the ordi- 
nances of scriptures out of ignorance and not out of 
wilful neglect Ard the reply of the Bhagavan guen 
in V 2 — 3 implies that the nature of one’s faith does 
not depend upon one's following the scriptures, as 
the question presupposes, but upon one’s nature and 
character and the kind of worship one consequently 
resorts to 

Ramanuja takes a less lioeral view of the position 
and says that the answer to Arjuna’s question is giten 
in verses 5 — 6 That is, the Bhagavan condemns out- 
nght those who go against the Sastras whether they 
have faith or not , 

5-6 This is a description of ‘ false tapas ' For 
‘ true tapas ’ see V 14 — 17 below 

12 Even the second variety of Vajna is accord- 
ing to the scriptural ordinance like the first, but there 
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IS so much of pride in it that its scriptural character 
does not deserve any mention 

23 The mystic formula ‘ Om Tat Sat ’ is to be 
employed for perfecting all defective rites and cere- 
monies For It reminds us that God zs, and tha*- all our 
■sacrifices, austerities, and gifts are meant only for the 
realisation of His spirit in us 


CHAPTER XVIII 

1 The terms Sannyasa and Tyaga are first clearly 
distinguished in v 1 — 2 Sannyasa is defined as the 
renunciation of all works except of course obligatory 
Tites and ceremonies. ‘ Tyaga ’ is defined as the 
renunciation of the fruits of all actions. Thus ' tyaga ’ 
IS the doing of all works in a spirit of Sannyasa It is 
an informal Sannyasa But the difficulty in the first 
twelve verses here seems to be that the two terms that 
are clearly distinguished in the beginning are rather 
loosely used later m the general sense of ‘ giving" up ’ 
•so that the one is used where we should strictly expect 
the other. 


12. ‘ Atyagins ’ are those who work with attach- 

ment and desire for fruit. And by ‘ Sannyasins ’ here 
seem <^o be meant those who work without attachment 
and desire for fruit 
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13. As m II 39 and \ 4 — 5 , ‘ Samkhya ’ here 
does not mean Samkhya system but metaphysical 
knowledge Sankara interprets it as Vedanta 

14 These five terms are not found in the Samkhya 
system and Sankara explains them thus — The seat 
of action IS the body, the agent is the embodied self, 
the instruments are the senses, the functions are the 
vital breaths and ' Daivam ’ is the deity that is said to 
preside over each sense 

16 The agent is not Atman but the products of 
Praknti which form the ‘upadhis’ of the Atman 

18 'Karma' in the second half of the verse 
means ' purpose ’ 

19 ‘Science of dispositions’ is of course the 
Samkhya system But we should not forget that, at 
the time of the Gita, Samkhya had not yet fallen apart 
from V'edanta and become atheistic 

26 Note the ideal man of action oescnbed in 
this verse 

34 Notice the mention here of the first three 
Purusharthas — Dharraa, Artha and Kama, — the fourth, 
of course, being Moksha 

41-47. See Appendix B 

45. Sankara explains ‘ perfection ’ here as the 
perfection of a karma-yogin wdiich makes him fit fcr 
the highest step ofjnana 
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47 Notice how ‘ svadharma ’ is connected here 
with ‘ svabhava ’ 

51-56 This IS one of the finest passages in the 
Gita The student should get by heart the original 
verses It should be noticed that as usual the 
Bhagavan includes bhaku in jnana and does not 
exclude active life from it 

66 This is a famous oft-quoted verse Vaish- 
navas call it the charama-sloka which contains the 
conclusion of the Gita Notice the appropriateness of 
the verb ‘ pantyajya ’ For according to v 2, ‘ tyaga ’ 
is the abandonment not of works but of their fruits 
Accordingly Ramanuja says that karma yoga, bhakti 
yoga and jnana yoga should be practised with the 
abandonment of fruits and agency. Sankara, on the 
other hand, thinks that complete Sannyasa is recom- 
mended 

67 The Gita follows the Upanishadic tradition 
in laying down such restrictions 

75 Notice again that the whole gospel taught 
in the Gita is called Yoga and the Teacher is called- 
Yogesvara 

In Varaha-Purana there is a characteristic passage 
on the greatness of the Gita which is quoted m many 
editions of the Gita. One line from it may fitly form- 
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the last sentence of these notes which are meant as a 
help to young students — 

“ Help will quickly come where the Gita is 
read.” 



APPENDICES 




APPENDIX A 

Mahatma Gandhi on the meaning of the Gita 

Self-realisation and its means is the theme of the 
■Gita, the fight between two armies being but the occa- 
sion to expound the theme You might, if you like, say 
that the poet himself was not against war or violence 
and hence he did not hesitate to press the occasion of 
a war into service But a reading of the Mahabharata 
has given me an altogether different impression. The 
poet Vyasa has demonstrated the futility of war by 
means of that epic of wonderful beauty What, he 
asks, if the Kauravas were vanquished ? And what if 
the Pandavas won ? How many were left of the victors 
and what was their lot ? What an end hlother Kunti 
came to 1 And where are the Yadawas to-day ? 

Where the description of the fight and justification, 
of violence are not the subject-matter of the epic, it is 
quite wrong to emphasise those aspects And if it is 
difficult to reconcile certain verses with the teaching 
of Non-violence, it is far more difficult to set the whole 
of the Gita in the framework of violence 

The poet, when he writes, is not conscious of all 
the interpretations his composition is capable of The 
beauty of poetry is that the creation transcends the 
poet The Truth that he reaches in the highest flights 
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of his fancy is often not to be met with in his hfe The 
life story of many a poet thus belies his poetry That 
the central teaching of the Gita is not Hwisa but 
AJmnsa is amply demonstrated by the subject begun 
in the second chapter and summarised in the conclud- 
ing eighteenth chapter The treatment in the other 
chapters also supports the position Htmsa is impossi- 
ble Without anger, without attachment, without hatred, 
and the Gita strives to carry us to the state beyond 
Sat'Lca, Rajas and Tamas, a state that excludes anger, 
hatred etc. But I can even now picture to my mind 
Arjuna’s eyes red with anger everytime he drew the 
bov/ to the end of his ear 

It was not in a spirit of AJmnsa that Arjuna 
refused to go to battle He had fought many a battle 
before Only this time he was overcome with false 
pity He fought shy of killing his own kith and km 
Arjuna never discussed the problem of killing as such 
He did not say he would kill no one, even if he regard- 
ed him as wicked Sn Krishna knows everyone s 
innermost thoughts and he saw through the temporary 
infatuation of Arjuna He therefore told him ‘Thou 
hast already done the lolling Thou canst not all at 
once argue thyself into Non-violence Finish unaf 
thou hast already begun’ If a passenger going in ? 
Scotch Express gets suddenly sick of travelling and 
jumps out of it, he is guilty of suicide He has not 
leaint the futility of travelhrg or trav eiling by a railu ay 
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tram Similar was the case with Arjtina Non- violent 
Krishna could give Arjuna no other advice. But 
to say that the Gita teaches violence or justifies war, 
because advice to kill was given on a particular occa- 
sion, is as wrong as to say that Hwisa is the law of life, 
because a certain amount of it is inevitable m daily 
life To one who reads the spirit of the Gita, it teaches 
the secret of Non-violence, the secret of realising the 
self through the physical body 

And who are Dhntarashtra and Yudhishthira and. 
Arjuna ? Who is Krishna ? Were they all historical 
characters ? And does the Gita describe them as 
such ? Is it true that Arjuna suddenly stops m the 
midst of the fight and puts the question to Krishna, 
and Krishna repeats the whole of the Gita before liim ? 
And which is that Gita — the Gita that Arjuna forgot 
after having exclaimed that his mfatuation was gone 
and which he requested Krishna to sing again, but 
which he could not, and which therefore he gave in the 
form of Anugtta ^ 

I regard Duryodhana and his party as the baser 
impulses in man, and Arjuna and his party as the 
higher impulses The field of battle is our own body 
• An eternal battle is going on betw'een the two camps 
and the poet seer has vividly described it Krishna is 
the Dweller within, ever Wrhispenng m a pure heart. 
Like the w’atch the heart needs the winding of purity, 
or the Dw eller ceases to speak 
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Not that actual physical battle is out of the ques- 
tion, To those who are innocent of Non-violence, the 
Gita does not teach a lesson of despair He who fears, 
who saves his skin, who yields to his passions, must 
fight the physical battle whether he will or no , but that 
is not his Dharma Dhaima is one and one only. 
Ahtmsa means Mokslui, and Moksha is the realisation 
of Truth There is no room here for cowardice. 
Htmsa will go on eternally in this strange world The 
Gita shows the way out of it. But it also shows that 
escape out of cowardice and despair is not the way. 
Better far than cowardice is killing and being killed in 
battle 

— Young India 12th Nov. 1925. 



APPENDIX B 

The Gita and the Caste System 

IV 13 and XVIII 41-48 The best commentary 
on these verses is the chapter on Svabhava and Sva- 
dharma m Aurobindo Ghose’s Essays on the Gita 
{second series) The following are a few abridged 
extracts from it — 

“ These verses and the earlier pronouncements of 
■the Gita on the same subject have been seized upon in 
current controversies on the caste question and inter- 
preted by some as a sanction of the present system, 
•and used by others as a denial of the hereditary basis 
of caste In point of fact the verses in the Gita have 
■no bearing on the existing caste system because the 
latter IS a very different thing from the ancient social 
ideal of chaturvai’na and in no way corresponds to the 
description of the Gita At present agriculture, 
government and service are the professions of all 
classes, Brahmm and non-Brahmin If the economic 
divisions of functions have been thus confounded 
beyond any possibility of rectification, the law of the 
giina or quality is still less a part of the present system 
Now all IS achara or rigid custom wnth no reference to 
the need of the individual nature If again we take 
the religious side of the contention advanced by the 
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advocates of the caste system, we can certainly fasten 
no such absurd idea on the v/ords of the Gita as th?t it 
is a law of man’s nature that he shall follow without 
regard to his personal bent and capacities the profes- 
sion of his parents, that the son of a milkman be a 
milkman, that the son of a doctor be a doctor, and that 
the descendants of shoemakers remain shoemakers to 
the end of time, and still less that by doing so a man 
automatically arrives at spiritual freedom The Gita’s 
words refer to the ancient system of chatiuvai nu, 
as it existed or was supposed to exist m its ideal 
purity, — there is some controversy whether it was 
ever anything more than an ideal or general norm more 
or less loosely follof'ed in practice, — and it should be 
considered in that connection alone ” 

" In the ancient system of four orders there uas 
provision made for the four kinds of f'ork — the work 
of religious ministration, the work of government, the 
work of vrealih production and the work oJ manual 
labour An endeavour was made to found and stabilise 
the whole arrangement of society on the distribution of 
these four functions among four clearly marked classes 
This system v/as not peculiar to India, but v/as ivilh 
certain differences the dominating feature of a stage of » 
social evolution in other ancient or mediaeval societies 
The four functions are still inherent in the life ot ail 
normal communities, but the clear divisions no longer 
exist anywhere The old system everywhere broke 
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down and gave place to a more fluid order or, as in 
India, to a confused and complex social rigidity and 
economic immobility degeneratmg towards a chaos of 
castes ” 

" The Gita found the system of cJiaiui'vama in 
existence and its ideal in possession of the Indian 
mind and it recognised and accepted both the ideal and 
the system and its lehgious sanction “The fourfold 
order w’as created by me," says Krishna “ according to 
the divisions of quality and active function ” On the 
mere strength of this phrase it cannot altogether 
be concluded that the Gita regarded this system 
as an eternal and universal social order Other 
ancient authorities did not so regard it , rather 
they distinctly state that it did not exist in the 
beginning and will collapse in a later age of the cycle 
Still we may understand from the phrase that the four- 
fold function of social man was considered as normally 
inherent in the psychological and economic needs of 
every community and therefore a dispensation of the 
Spirit that expresses itself in the human corporate and 
individual existence The Gita’s line is in fact an 
intellectual rendering of the well-known symbol in the 
•* V'edit, Purusha-Sukta ” 

" The ancient law givers, while recognising the 
hereditary practice, insisted that quality, character and 
capacity were the one sound and real basis and tnat 
ithout them the heieditary social status became an 
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tinspintual falsehood because it had lost its true 
significance The Gita too, as always, founds its 
thought on the inner significance. And from this 
emphasis on the inner truth and not on the outer form 
arises the spiritual significance and power which the 
Gita assigns to a man’s following his Svadharma. 
That is really the important bearing of the passage ” 

" The Gita accepted the Vedic theory of sacrifice, 
but gave it a profound turn, an inner, subjective and 
universal meaning, a spiritual sense and direction 
which alters all its values Here too, and in the same 
way, it accepts the theory of the four orders of men, 
but gives to it a profound turn, an inner, subjective 
and universal meaning, a spiritual sense and direction. 
What the Gita is concerned with is not the validity of 
the Aryan social order now abolished or in a state of 
deliquescence, but the relation of man’s outward life 
to his inward being, the evolution of his action from 
his soul and inner law of nature ” 

"Thus three propositions suggest themselves even 
at the first view and may be taken as implicit in all 
that the Gita says m this passage First, all action 
must be determined from within, because each man 
has in him something of his own, some characteristic 
principle and inborn power of his nature Next, there 
are broadly four types of nature, each with its 
characteristic function and ideal rule of work, and the 
type indicates the man’s proper field, and should trace 
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for him his just circle of function in his outward social 
existence Finally, whatever work a man does, if done 
according to the law of his being — the truth of 
his nature — can be turned Godwards and made 
an effective means of spiritual liberation and 
perfection." 
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